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4 SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE to ' 
choral directors on request for any of the 

0 | new choral releases listed on this page. 

} Please request your sample copies a 
by giving the octavo number. 
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SATS 
Grieb—LET ALL MORTAL FLESH KEEP SILENCE (10516) .25 


Grove—MARY’S SLUMBER SONG 
(Silesian Folk Song) (10624) 20 
Hoiby—WHEN THAT | WAS AND A LITTLE TINY BOY 
(10509) 
Medler—LORD, HOW EXCELLENT THY NAME (10517) . 
Ortlip—AT PENTECOST (10580) 
Patterson—HOPI LULLABY (10508) 
Pugh—CHRIST JESUS (10574) 
Richardson—CHRIST, THE LORD, ETERNAL REIGNS 
(10581) 
Rowley—ITALIAN SALAD (10625) 
Stickles—GREENSLEEVES (10560) 
Weaver—SAINT CATHERINE’S DAY (10450) 
Wilson—ALL MUSIC (10621) 


TTssB 

Baldin—AIRMEN (10522) 

Cassler—HILLS OF THE NORTH, REJOICE (10599) 

Heatn (Arr.)\—DECK THE HALLS (10613) 25 

~ SOMETIMES | FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD 

with piano accomp. (10567) 20 

Hoiby—SONG OF THE GALLEY SLAVES (10510) 25 

Lefebvre—ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE (10538) 


SSA 

Gordon—! SING OF A MAIDEN (10585) 
Paterson—HOPI LULLABY (10507) 
Scandello—THE LITTLE WHITE HEN (10533) 
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CHORAL SETTINGS 
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FROMW THE SMASH HIT : 
BROADWAY SHOW d 
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‘Sie 
Story 


Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


ONE HAND, ONE HEART—(SATB) with piano accomp. 
(10606) 

MARIA—(SATB) with piano accomp. (10604) 

TONIGHT—(SATB) with piano accomp. (10589) 

| FEEL PRETTY—(SSA) with piano accomp. (10588) 

ONE HAND, ONE HEART—(SSA) with piano accomp. 
(10605) 

TONIGHT—(SSA) with piano accomp. (10590) 
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HCOND CLASS MATL privileges authorized at Mou 
six times yea September -October, Noverr embe 
e 44, No. 6, JuneJu 1058 


the Music Educat« 


mt Morris, tlinols. Copyright. 1058 br a 
ber December anuary, Febr March. April-May, June-July 


ors National Conference 


, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Subscription: $2.00 per year 50; Fe 


Canada $2. 5¢ oreign $2 75 
Single Copies 40 
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get a close look at the world’s new 
standard in professional clarinets. It’s the 
Boosey & Hawkes 8-10, a vintage wood 
clarinet with the favored continental bore. 
Keywork of forged nickel silver, hand-fitted 
by senior craftsmen. Price of the 8-10 is 
just under two hundred dollars. Perform- 


ance just out of this worl! Try it and 
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BRUNO | 
MEANS SECURITY 
For free literature and dealer's name, write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 


Dept. H-2046, 460 West 34th Street, New York, or 1100 Broadway, San 
Antonio, Texas. In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-eight 
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« The Season's Biggest FOOTBALL BAND BOOK! § 


:33 SHORT CUTS FOR BAND 


(QUICK-STEP SIZE) 


JOHN WARRINGTON 


Big In Contents !— Big In Sound!— Big In Action! 


A rip-roaring, rollicking collection for football bands. Exciting, 
colorful and effective selections for every minute of the big 
game. 


Contents 


KICK-OFF FANFARE WABASH CANNON BALL 

INTERCEPTION FANFARE NATIONAL EMBLEM 

FORWARD PASS FANFARE OUR DIRECTOR 

GO! GO! GO! FANFARE HEADS UP 

TOUCHDOWN MAMBO ZING ZING—ZOOM ZOOM 

TIME-OUT MAMBO LI'L LIZA JANE 

HALF TIME MAMBO MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 

K-K-K-KATY WHIFFENPOOF SONG 

| WANT MY MAMA SEEMS LIKE OLD TIMES 

ABA DABA HONEYMOON HONEY 

1, YI, YI, YI, YI BROADWAY MELODY 

DOODLE DOO DOO 

'M A DING DONG DADDY ‘FOUR OR FIVE TIMES 

YOU ARE MY LUCKY STAR = BIM BAM BOOM 

UNE NIGHT SLEEP 

MISS MY SWISS DING-DONG, THE WITCH IS DEAD 
HAIL! HAIL! THE GANG'S ALL HERE! 


= 
= 


_— 


Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part (Quick-Step Size) 50c-—Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 


Send for FREE Bb Clorinet or Bb Cornet Part 


THE BIG 


3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
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BULLETIN 
BOARD 











IMC CONGRESS AND FESTIVAL. The 
International Music Council will hold a 
congress and festival in October and 
November, 1958, in Paris, France, assem- 
bling one of the largest concentrations 
of musicians from all parts of the world. 
These events coincide with the Seventh 
General Assembly of the IMC and the 
Tenth General Conference of UNESCO. 
Information on the IMC Congress and 
Festival can be secured from Jack Bor- 
noff, executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Music Council, UNESCO House, 
19, Avenue Kleber, Paris XVI, France. 
BAND CONDUCTORS CONFERENCE, 
July 14-18, 1958, the tenth annual Na- 
tional Band Conductors Conference, 
sponsored by the University of Michigan, 
will convene at Ann Arbor. The program 
announced by William D. Revelli, con- 
ductor of University of Michigan Bands, 
hosts to the conference, includes con- 
certs, recitals, clinics, forums and dem- 
onstrations by national authorities. 
Participating will be University of Michi- 
gan’s Summer Session Band, Wind In 
strument staff, Woodwind Quintet and 
Baroque Trio. Also participating as 
campus guests are Lockport (Illinois 
Township High School, Ernest Caneva, 
director, and a galaxy of stars which 
includes such names as Abato, Bell, 
Brasch, Cailliet, Casavant, Erickson, 
Evans, Farkas, Hovey, Jacoby, Ostran 
der and Schory. 

The conference is offered by the Sum- 
mer Session of the University of Mich 
igan as a service to the band conductors 
of the nation, without any conference or 
registration fee. Exhibits and sessions 
are held in the air-conditioned Univer- 
sity of Michigan ballroom. Further in 
formation may be secured from William 
D. Revelli, Harris Hall, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL CONCERTS, 
a feature of New York City’s life for 
forty years, are again being presented 
this summer. As in past seasons, the 
Concerts are presenting the Goldman 
Band in fifty appearances on the Mall 
in Central Park and at the Music Grove 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. The season 
opens on June 18 and continues through 
August 15. Regular conductor of the 
Goldman Band is Richard Franko Gold 
man, who succeeded his father, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, founder of the Band 
in 1956. 

WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP. The 1958 
summer season of the Fred Waring 
Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa., is scheduled from June 15 to August 
10, 1958. The Workshop held its first 
classes in 1947 and since then has en- 
joyed continuing success with large en- 
rollments each year. In 1957, in addition 
to a full season of classes in Delaware 
Water Gap, the Waring Workshop went 
“on the road” for one workshop. The 
pattern is being repeated in 1958 with a 
choral workshop, June 15-20, scheduled 
n Dallas, Texas, and then classes “at 
home” in Delaware Water Gap, featuring 
the following: Elementary Music Educa 
tion Workshop, June 29-July 4; 2 Choral 
Workshops, July 6-11 and July 13-18; 
Alumni Choral Workshop, July 20-25; 
Youth Orchestra Workshop, July 25-31; 
Piano Sessions Workshop, July 27-Aug- 
ust 1; Youth Music Workshop, August 1- 
August 10, 
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HOLTON BRINGS YOU AN EX CITING 
NEW SOUND 


EVERY SCHOOL BAND 
CAN AFFORD! 


No instrument contributes so much 
to the fullness and sonority of its own 
section, or lends such sweeping beauty 
‘ ~ >of to the over-all sound of the band as does a 
» GENUINE LARGE-BORE BASS 
y TROMBONE! Now Holton offers 
you this thrilling addition to your band 
instrumentation at an amazingly low 
student price. Designed especially for 
young players, the Collegiate bass 
trombone features a big, authoritative 
tone, yet is easy to blow and “fill”. 
The high register surpasses 
that of many ordinary 


tenor trombones. 


Facts Every Bandmaster 
Should Know About 
The Bass Trombone... ONLY 


Contrary to popular concepts, there is only . 21 5 


one difference between the tenor and _ bass . : (clear lacquer) 
trombone and that is bore size. The F attach ; : 

ment alone lends nothing to the tonal coloring \ : gold boll ceoden 4228 
of the band. In the school field only the a 

Collegiate Line offers a genuine large (.545”) 

bore bass trombone. Features include: sturdy 

dependable rotary valve for quick change to I 

—facilitating many otherwise difficult passages 

and filling the gap in range between low E and 

pedal Bp; one piece inner slides and stockings; 

full 9” bell; standard-width slide. 


FIOLTON BASS 
TROMBONE 


Product of Frank Holton & Co. 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


Prices include fine case. 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-eight 





REHEARSAL or RECITAL 


PERSONALIZE 


your music 
ro (-yeol- ta ional tal! 


FOLDS FLAT 
FOR STORAGE 


Now ... you can personalize your music department. BTC Custom 
folding chairs are available with smart looking clef design in 
color to complement school colors or band uniforms. Upholstery 
and metal finish available in harmonizing color combinations. 
Other school insignia and monograms on special order. 


COMFORTABLE TOO 


BTC chairs provide full freedom for playing any instrument. . . 
truly comfortable padded seats and backs with proper posture 
pitch. All-steel construction with non-skid rubber-padded feet. 
Won't wobble, tip or collapse. 


TRUCKS AVAILABLE FOR TRANSPORTING AND STORING CHAIRS 


The BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 


FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
. F N ) Dept. 1505 Port Watson St., Cortland, N.Y. 


F 0 R Please send information on BTC Custom 


musicians chair with clef design. 





FREE 
Te. — 


STREET 











ASCAP ELECTIONS. Pau! Cunningham 
was re-elected by the ASCAP board of 
directors to serve a third term as presi- 
dent of the Society. Deems Taylor, past 
president, was elected secretary, replac- 
ing John Tasker Howard. The other of- 
ficers of the Society remain the same: 
vice-presidents—Louis Bernstein and Ot- 
to A. Harbach; treasurer—Frank H. 
Connor; assistant secretary—George W. 
Meyer; assistant treasurer—J. J. Breg- 
man. 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN. As of April 9, 1958, the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, a department of the NEA, became 
known as the Council for Exceptional 
Children. The change in name was 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly of 
the Council at its spring meeting in 
Kansas City, Missouri. Lloyd M. Dunn, 
coordinator of special education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, is the newly elected president 
of the Council for Exceptional Children. 
Harley Z. Wooden, NEA Center, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., is executive secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATORS FOR 
GIFTED CHILDREN was organized at 
the Kansas City Convention of the 
Council for Exceptional Children. The 
purpose—“To provide a common meeting 
ground for all persons and groups 
interested in the education of gifted 
children.” Membership is open to all 
interested persons, including parents, 
according to newly elected president Al- 
bert I. Oliver, professor of education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


NEW NIMAC LISTS. The 1958 issue of 
‘elective Music Lists for Band, Orches- 
stra, String Orchestra and Choral Groups 
is now available. Published by National 
Interscholastic Music Activities Com- 
mission, an auxiliary of the MENC, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. $1.50, postpaid. 


THE MUSIC INDEX, in its tenth year 
of publication as a guide to music period- 
ical literature, presents in the pages of 
its monthly issues and annual cumula- 
tions the most complete record available 
of music, musical activities and research 


Continued on Page Forty-Nine 


FREDERICK FENNELL (left), conduc- 
tor of the Eastman School of Music Wind 
Ensemble in Rochester, New York, and 
president of the College Band Directors 
National Association, was cited by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, through the 
Monroe County chapter in Rochester “for 
his contribution to the people of America 
for arranging high fidelity recordings 
of patriotic music.” Recordings of the 
field music of the Army and the record- 
ing of “The Star Spangled Banner” led 
to the citat’on. Pictured with Mr. Fen- 
nell in pre enting the gold plaque is 
Anthony Ferrarese, County Commander, 
Monroe County Council, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 
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SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER! ORDER NOW from MUSIC JOURNAL! 
THE NEW Music journal 1958 ANNUAL 


Last year's ANNUAL proved to be most valuable to Music Educators, Music Students, Private Teachers, Professional 
Musicians, Libraries, Radio and Television Stations and others, and hundreds of these people have already placed their 
reservation orders for the 1958 ANNUAL which is now in preparation. 


The new 1958 ANNUAL will be BIGGER—MORE LISTINGS—MORE INFORMATION! 


CONTENTS OF THE NEW 1958 ANNUAL: 


LATEST GRADED LISTING of serious and standard music published during the year, 
September |, 1957 to August 31, 1958, with publisher and price information. 


LATEST LISTING of serious and standard record albums as well as "Show Music" re- 
corded during the same period, indexed by artist with record company and price infor- 
mation. 


LATEST LISTING of new books on music published during the same year, with pub- 


lisher and price information. 


A NEW GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS of famous contemporary performers and 


composers, with biographical sketches and listings of their important works. 


ARTICLES BY LEADERS of all nationally prominent musical clubs, organizations and 
societies. 


..AND MANY OTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURES. 


Reserve your copy of the 1958 ANNUAL now. 


Enter your subscri to MUSIC JOURNAL now, or renew your present subscription, 
and obtain the 1958 ANNUAL for just $1.50, postage paid. 


Regular price of the 1958 ANNUAL: $4.50. 
Copies of the 1958 ANNUAL will be mailed in September, 1958. 


SAVE NOW—SUBSCRIBE OR RENEW BEFORE SUBSCRIPTION RATES ARE INCREASED EFFECTIVE WITH THE 
NEXT ISSUE OF MUSIC JOURNAL. 


Current subscription rate to MUSIC JOURNAL: $3 per year. (Add 50c for postage for Canadian subscriptions, and 
$! for all other countries outside the U.S.) 


MUSIC JOURNAL, EDITED BY DR. SIGMUND SPAETH, PUBLISHES EIGHT BIG ISSUES A YEAR PROVIDING A 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE OF THE WORLD OF MUSIC WITH STIMULATING AND ENTERTAINING 
ARTICLES, STORIES AND REPORTS ABOUT MUSIC AND THE PEOPLE WHO MAKE MUSIC, 


READ MUSIC JOURNAL AT HOME TODAY AND PUT IT TO WORK IN YOUR CLASSROOM TOMORROW 


THIS IS YOUR LAST Music Journal, 157 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y.: 
OPPORTUNITY TO ["] Please enter my subscription for one year at current rate of $3. 
SUBSCRIBE UNDER 1] With my subscription | would like a copy of the 1958 ANNUAL at 


CURRENT RATES. ae are 
MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW # © Please send me. 
AND RESERVE YOUR foe auceer: 

* NAME 
COPY OF THE NEW 
1958 ANNUAL AT THE 
SAME TIME AT SPECIAL * 
SAVING 


copies of the 1958 ANNUAL only at regular 


_.......Payment 
tr ied ADDRESS... 





PL LALePee “QM soo" 


FOR YOUR CHORUS 


Selections from the Catalog of BMI Canada, Ltd. 











SATB A CAPPELLA, UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 





Allanson Brown The Lee Shore 
{ hristopher Gledhill I Will Give My Love An Apple 


(arranger) — _ - 
RCA’S VICTOR RECORDS’ institutional 
Joseph Roff The Snare (piano) print campaign on the World’s Greatest 
——. yay: Pn major eee 
q — Thane Ganan be _~ Dickinso - through Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
William Keith Roget Three Songs from Emily Dickinson elie’ calle tneiuied "the tabesdar 
Welford Russell Who Is At My Window, Who? ! a eo ee as Se 
. T os tures a different RCA Victor “Red Seal” 

' ) On s (, » »y Se ‘ ed 
Alan Thompson I Was Glad When Phey Said artist and promotes a current New Or- 
Unto Me (organ piano ) ae thophonie High Fidelity album. Accord- 
rt ing to Grey, an unusual art technique 
Willa: Come Ready Lyre (SSATB) oda translates the drama and richness of 
each artist’s presentation through dy- 
Willan Lord. Thou Hast Been Our namic full page black and white draw- 

Refuge (organ/piano) ; — 

Raa . Penal @ ars (SSATB) CHORAL SETTING OF UN CHARTER. 
Willan Ring Out Ye Crystall Sphear SATI caer Gel cadiiatn. cousmand toe canoe 
oe, TP ‘ voices, of selections from the UN Char- 
Willan Sun of Righteousness (SSAATB)__- ‘ ter, was recently published by Carl 
— . : : P Fischer, Inc., New York City. The set- 
Willan Phree Songs to Music { plano) _- odin ting was composed by William N. Simon 
especially for the United Nations Sing- 
; , ‘ ers, a unique international chorus of 
Complimentary copies will be sent upon request voluaneee te mt al the Guenétaston 
and permanent missions to the United 
Nations in New York, conducted by 
Donald Read, of the Juilliard School of 
Music. The UN Singers, from all over 
the world, join in each others’ music. 
The songs of each country are always 


. ~ erfo d i he original language, 
AS S O j I AT E D M U S I C P U B L I S H E R S aay A an wanbeas. a 
A SUBSIDIARY OF BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. THE CONNchord. The first issue of a 


Representing: Bote & Bock © Breitkopf & Haertel * Doblinger * Enoch © Eschi - France manufacturer-to-educator magazine car- 
Music * Kohnt « Leuckart « Nagel « Ocesterreichischer Bundesveriag * Philharmonia rine ne bout t is l sic 
Pedr seors'< Schone Samet. > Gommne's Sovtd Seren ‘User Basia rying sows shout bends, people in sins 
Espanola * Universal Edition. Distributing: BMI « BMI-Canada « Schroeder & Gunther released by C. G. Conn, Ltd., of Elkha rt. 
ONE WEST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET . NEW YORK 36, N.Y. Indiana. The CONNchord is a 16-page 

8% x 11 publication designed as the 

modern-day counterpart of Conn’s long- 


TP " > time periodical, “The Musical Truth.” 
JEJE IE IRIE IRI I JA J J J J%_J%_J%_ J JIS III I III PR The earlier magazine was first published 
in 1895 as “C. G. Conn’s Truth” under 
the personal supervision of the founder 

° : of the company. 

dvertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 

A PORTABLE ORGAN now being 
franchised to music retailers by M. 
Hohner, Inc., 350 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y., reflects the craftsmanship 


FREE!...SAMPLE EXCERPT Bo. heiitsP Rit te atve*t 





2 . board conveniently set on a _ self-con- 
“ely free—how the TREASL RY OF tained table with collapsible legs which 
See—entirely ‘©’ YOUR BAND. fold easily into a light luggage-type 

Pp IMPROVE Y . , " ‘ : 
‘ . : cease. The new carry-anywhere organ 
THIS COL PON TODAY To: is so adaptable that its potential market 
MAIL = i » Fox Bide., Detroit 1, Mich. is almost boundless, according to Paul 
Lanp, INc., 407 Fox Bidg., F. Donath, general manager of the 
Banpt ’ Hohner company. Among the outlets 
for the portable organ are expected to 
be public and Sunday schools, which will 
take advantage of the easy mobility of 
the instrument; apartment dwellers, 
small churches, radio and TV studios, 
choirs, composers, arrangers and for 

outings. The instruments operate on 
110/120 volts; will retail for $149.50, 

including federal excise tax. 


SCALES CAN HEI 
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PROVIDE ALL-IN-ONE PRACTICE AND STUDY SEATING! 





nae 





bad Model 2718-TA, Opal 
nF Grey, Bronze, Olive Green 
or Beige are standard — 
other colors available. Position of tablet arm 

for band practice. 





@ Now music teachers can teach theory in the practice ’ — 
room with the use of CLARIN dual purpose tablet arm 

music chairs. Students with instruments have complete + 

freedom of arm movement for practice as the tablet 
arm folds completely down, out of the way. With the 
tablet arm up, a convenient desk area is made available 
at just the right height for regular class use. Choral 
groups may perform class work and then practice group 
rising without hinderance. 


POSTURE BUILT BACK AND SEAT - ae 
CLARIN Music Room Chair is designed with flat seat 
and erect back to keep student in posture correct posi- ee 
tion. Seat is at preferred height of 18 inches. Versatility : 
is easily obtained as chairs are readily moveable and 
can be completely folded to a 3” thickness for storage 
when required. 

















TEN YEAR GUARANTEE STAMPED IN STEEL CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 67 


With complete confidence in the inherent quality 4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 
of Clarin chcirs, plus our 30 years of specialized 


product “know how” we take pride in issuing an DC Please send literature, no obligation 


unrivalled 10-year Guarantee with every chair sold. [1] Have a salesman call. 
The tangible sign of long term economy is the 
guarantee date stamped in one leg of each Clarin Name ain 
chair. It is permanent assurance to all that you 
purchased the best. School_ 
 ————————— oi 


————— , ———— 





“it sounds 
like mel’’ 


A simple idea. But here is what 
every good musician wants from his 
favorite instrument. 

It's the idea behind the instru- 
ment in front of Charlie Ventura 
and other leading jazz artists. It's 
the idea behind the instruments in 
front of the 24-man University of 
Pittsburgh saxophone section. 

A King Sax is ‘comfortable’ to 
play. Key action is light. Keys are 


iF IT’S 


see your 


KING *« CLEVELAND ° 


University of Pittsburgh 
Saxophone Section 


Charlie Ventura 
with King Super-20 Saxophone 


grouped as if custom-fitted. But 
most important, a King Sax 
SOUNDS right. 

‘lt sounds like mej; as one lead- 
ing jazz stylist puts it. That’s why 
more and more leading saxophone 
players—and leading school bands 
—are swinging over to King. 

Why not listen to your first chair 
sax man try a Super-20 at your King 
dealer's this week! 


YOU'RE AFTER 


dealer and hear tor yourseit! 


AMERICAN-STANDARD 


The H.N. White Co., 5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 


GOWNS 


AND 
CHURCH 


CHORAL GROUPS 
Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


23rd Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KY. STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


For High School Students 
4 WEEKS 


$80.00 ALL EXPENSES 
BAND & ORCHESTRA 
JULY 13— AUG. 9 
Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 
Write: 
James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 

















EDUCATIONAL DRUM RECORDING. 
The Ludwig Drum Company, 1728 North 
Damen Avenue, Chicago, recently released 
a new twelve inch high fidelity recording 
of all twenty-six Standard American 
Drum Rudiments and selected contest 
solos. Said William F. Ludwig: “This is 
a complete audio drum course expertly 
played by Frank Arsenault, National 
Champion Rudimental Drummer. It is 
hoped that this rendition of the rudi- 
ments will serve as an inspiration to 
all who hear them and will prove to be 
a valuable educational aid to the student, 
private teacher and music educator.” 
Rudimental Record No. 2, $4.00. 


MONEY FOR CHOIR ROBES. Some 
three dozen methods of raising funds 
for choir robes are described in a newly 
revised booklet entitled “How to Raise 
Money for Choir Robes.” All of these 
ideas have been tried and found to be 
successful, according to the Collegiate 
Cap and Gown Company, the publishers, 
who will send you a complimentary copy 
if you write to headquarters at 1000 
North Market Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


LILLYA ON CORNET AND TRUMPET. 
Two pieces of helpful literature, devel- 
oped by Clifford Lillya, associate pro- 
fessor of brass instruments at the 
University of Michigan, are available 
through cooperation of Martin Band 
Instrument Company. The two papers, 
“Improving Intonation with Movable 
Slides” and “Repertory List for Cornet 
and Trumpet.” were recently presented 
at the Midwest Clinic in Chicago. The 
“Movable Slides” paper is divided into 
two parts: “The Movable Third Valve 
Slide—Asset or Liability” and “First 
Valve Trigger—Help or Hindrance.” Mr. 
Lillya has drawn many examples from 
musical scores to illustrate the points 
he makes. The “Repertory” is a compre- 
hensive one and is graded for cornet 
and trumpet students from beginners 
through the college level. Both papers 
may be had without charge by writing 
The Martin Band Instrument Company, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


VICTOR SALVI (right), at the conclu- 
sion of recent conferences with T&D 
executives Max Targ, Solomon Dinner 
and Ed Targ, shakes hands with the 
latter upon consummation of arrange- 
ments whereby Targ & Dinner, Inc. are 
now exclusive distributors of Salvi harps 
in the United States. T&D thus become 
this country’s only wholesale firm offer- 
ing a complete line of harps from begin- 
ners’ to artists’ medels. Salvi, American- 
born concert harpist of wide renown, 
some three years ago journeyed to Europe 
and found a sufficient number of skilled 
harp builders to form the nucleus for a 
harp-building plant which he established 
in Genoa. Because of his belief that 
there are undeveloped potentials in the 
harp for present-day orchestral music, 
he felt that something should be done to 
retain and strengthen the fast-ebbing 
craft of the harp-makers’ guild. Fine 
harps, he says, will never be mass pro- 
duced, and it takes a long time to train 
a harp craftsman. Mr. Salvi and members 
of the Targ & Dinner firm feel that an 
important contribution has been made 
to the music of the United States by 
the establishment of the Salvi factory 
and provision for distribution through 
selected retailers in America. 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL? 


Piano Lessons Are 
An Essential Part 
Of A Good Education 


Among all the varied problems that every music educator 
faces from time to time, none is probably more confusing 
or difficult than the informed selection of proper pianos 
for school work. A// manufacturers say their pianos are 
best—yet few of their products can meet really rigid 
specifications. 


What ARE the Piano Characteristics 
You Require? 


Almost all experts agree that school pianos are required 
to take many times as much punishment as a piano built 
for home usage. They also agree that the tone properties 
should be of higher order, to encourage maximum appre- 
ciation by the student—that the pianos should be so con- 
structed as to be thoroughly dependable, long-lived, and 
able to hold their tune. 


These Characteristics Cali for QUALITY 


All these characteristics call for high-quality acoustic de- 
sign, high-quality materials and high-quality workmanship. 
This kind of quality is costly—it requires the expenditure 
of extra dollars by any manufacturer who attempts to 
supply it. 

For many years, practically all pianos have been in 
a competitive race to capture the school market. Since many 
schools and institutions make their purchases on the basis 
of competitive bids, the easiest way to make sales is to 
offer the lowest price. 

Technically, of course, almost anything with 88 keys, 
strings, actions, etc. can be called a “School Piano”, even 
if it barely qualifies as a piano at all. When low price 
becomes the deciding factor in making sales, the temptation 
to reduce all manufacturing costs, and all standards of 
quality, becomes very obvious. The result is that most s-hool 
studio pianos are among the lowest-priced pianos on the 
market. In fact, some brands which boast certain features 
such as special back constructions, reinforced hammers, etc. 
in their small pianos, even omit those “advertised features” 
from their school pianos! 

This is all the more astonishing in view of the fact 
that almost all “school pianos” are larger instruments than 
the average “home” piano. Obviously, it is impossible for 
these larger pianos to cost less money than spinets and 
consoles, and yet be as well-built or as good as the smaller 
instruments! 


Is Story & Clark WRONG to Build 
BETTER School Pianos? 


Story & Clark does not and cannot agree with the policy of 
reducing the quality of any school pianos. Quite the con- 
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trary. To our minds, schools should demand the very best: 
The young talent of America is being trained by the stand- 
ards of school pianos which are often subjected to abnor- 
mally harsh treatment. Therefore, over the past ten years we 
have substantially raised the quality of our school pianos, 
to the point where they are the finest pianos we manufac- 
ture. Rather than being the lowest-priced instruments in our 
line, they are among the very top-priced, and the extra 
dollars are spent on the inside, rather than the outside of 
our School Pianos. 

We submit that this policy makes the Story & Clark 
School 44 Piano the finest instrument available for its 


purpose. 





Write For This 
VALUABLE Free Book 


To meet the extremely difficult 

requirements to which school 

pianos are subjected, several fine 

music schools and other organ 

izations have drawn up specifications intended to assure 
quality construction. One such specification was pre- 
pared by Dr. Elwyn Carter, Head of the Music Depart- 
ment of Western Michigan College, in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, and is quoted in the Music Educators National 
Conference publication “Music Buildings, Rooms and 
Equipment”. 

This famous specification is part of an extremely 
helpful, 12-page booklet now available—“How to Buy 
Pianos for Your School”. It describes your problem, 
quotes Dr. Carter’s specifications verbatim, and shows 
exactly how the Story & Clark School Piano meets or 
exceeds each paragraph of the specifications. 

The book is not highly technical. It is readable 
and informative, will reduce your buying problems to 
their simplest elements. You will be glad to have read it. 
Use the coupon below for securing your free copy. 


Story & Clark Piano Co. (Dept. E) 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

GENTLEMEN: Without obligating me in any way, please 

send me: 

[] A copy of 12-page booklet “How to Buy Pianos 
for Your School” 


C7] Economical plans for financing school pianos 
NAME 
STRaeT____. 
CITY 

















Chicago Musical College 
OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


Six-week 


Summer Session 


June 30 to August 8, 1958 


iti 


\ program of undergraduate and graduate studies in History, 
Literature, Theory, Composition, Music Education, and Applied. 


IN RESIDENCE THIS SUMMER 


Saul Dorfman 
Karl Eschman 
Rudolph Ganz 
Morris Gomberg 


Karel Jirak 


Robert Long 

Robert Reuter 
Hans Tischler 
Merton Zahrt 


and others. 


Write for Summer bulletin 


APPLY EARLY 


430 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 





University of Oregon 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1958 SUMMER SESSION 


*& Courses leading to bachelors and 
master's degrees, and D.Ed. degree 
with major in music education 

® Regular staff and visiting faculty 
Special workshops, including High 
School Music camp June 22-July 18 

*® Concerts and recitals by University 
ensembles 

® Recital series by guest artists 

for further information write 


THEODORE KRATT, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Dept. F, Eugene, Oregon 


egor tate Boord of Higher Edu 








MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Missoula, Montana 





1958 
SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 16 to AUGUST 22 


Two five-week sessions and 
special workshops 


High School Music Camp 
AUG. 3-15 
WORKSHOP IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


AUG, 4-16 





Address Inquiries to: 

Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean 
School of Fine Arts 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 








GUIDEPOSTS FOR EDUCATION OF 
THE GIFTED. The Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N.Y., has published a series of 
four four-page pamphlets written by 
Ruth Strang for the American Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children. The purpose 
of these publications is to assist school 
administrators, gifted students, their 
parents and their teachers in meeting 
problems connected with educating the 
gifted. Titles are: Guideposts for Ad- 
ministrators, Guideposts for Teachers of 
Gifted Children, Guideposts for the 
Gifted Children Themselves and Guide- 
posts for Parents of Gifted Children. 
Purchase price for a set (one copy of 
each of the four folders) is 60c per set, 
$4.50 for 10 sets. Individual folders— 
$1.00 for 10 copies; $4.00 for 50; $7.50 
for 100. Send orders to: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120th St., New York 
27, N.Y. 

PARTNER SONGS. That means songs 


to sing in pairs—pairs of songs, not 
pairs of singers, necessarily. Any num- 


“ber of people can take sides and divide 


up the books and have fun. There are 
seventeen pairs of songs beginning with 
“Cielito Lindo” and “My Bonnie,” rang- 
ing through “Ma Bella Bimba” and “La 
Donna E Mobile” from Rigoletto, to 
“Trampin’” and “Little David”—85 pages 
altogether. Selection and clever arrange- 
ments by Frederick Beckman, especially 
for use in assembly, community and rec- 
reational singing. List price $1.20. Ginn 
and Company, Statler Building, Boston 
17, Massachusetts. 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL reveals another 
facet of his talents in a collection of 
songs for children recently published 
by Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, 
New Jersey. The title of the book is 
“Sing and Play with Hoagy Carmichael.” 
Hoagy wrote all the tunes, but credits 
must be shared with the authors of the 
words, which include several besides 
Hoagy himself, with the _ illustrator 
Homer Hill and with Wally Schmidt of 
the Silver Burdett editorial staff who 
supervised the arrangements. Purpose 
of the publishers: To supply imaginative 
lyrics that explore the worlds of reality 
and fantasy set to sparkling melodies 
that catch the fancy of modern young- 
sters and make playing the piano a 
pleasure. Sample titles: “Clouds,” “‘Eas- 
ter,” “Sing Me A Riddle,” “Shooting 
Stars,” “Raffles,” and “The Old Pros- 
pector.” 


TRAVELING MUSIC SCORES. Music 
students, teachers and orchestra con- 
ductors in eastern colleges and univer- 
sities have had opportunity to examine 
a collection of 1100 classical and con- 
temporary music scores in the traveling 
display of Associated Music Publishers, 
BMI subsidiary. Many of the contem- 
porary works in the display cannot be 
found anywhere else in the United 
States, and most of the scores can gen- 
erally be seen only in a few large 
libraries in metropolitan areas. The 
exhibit, which contains copies of the 
musical scores published by Associated 
Music Publishers and the 18 major Euro- 
pean publishers represented by it in the 
J. S., is useful to students and facili- 
tates the planning of programs. The 
works range from simple choral selec- 
tions for church and school to the most 
advanced orchestra scores. 

Campuses thus far visited by the 
display include: Harvard University, 
Smith College, Wesleyan University, 
University of Connecticut, Hartt College 
of Music, State Teachers College at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Temple University, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College at Fredonia, New 
York, Duquesne University, Pennsylvania 
State University, State Teachers College 
at Trenton, New Jersey, Lebanon Valley 
College, Syracuse University, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College at Potsdam, 
New York, Ithaca College, Eastman 
School of Music, and the State Teachers 
College at Montclair, New Jersey. 
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in tune with the/times! 


NOW...INSTRUCTIONS CAN BE 


aS A BREEZE 


oN 


“ ~ Breeze-Easy 


METHODS 


fx# CLARINET »§ TRUMPET 
SAXOPHONE - DRUMS 
TROMBONE 


NEW series of Instrumental methods, for individual or class instruction 


Tailored to modern standards. 


Based on the results of actual teaching experience 
of two eminent music educators, John Kinyon and 
Valentine Anzalone. 


Mastery of each step through clear concise prés- 
entation and an abundance of drill material 


Pupil interest never lags from beginning to end. 
Suitable for the beginner of any age. 


The ONLY method thattets you schedule Trumpet 
and Trombone .¢lasses tagether. The Trumpet and 
Trombone books match. 


Music Publishers Holding Cor 
619 West S4th Street 
New York 19,N.¥Y 
Please send free, single copies of tt wo Breeze-Easy items 
checked [ ] Clarinet Method Saxophone Method 
Trumpet Method Trombone Method 


| Percussion Method 
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Old Standards Never Die 


they’re always “in tune” with superb “standards” ... music 
audiences and playersualike... of lasting value and universal 
always preferred by better Band appeal... that will assure the 
Men! Here is a selection of success of any band program. 


Are these numbers in your band library? 


FULL SYMPH. 
GR BAND BAND 


ATLANTIS SUITE 
—Safranek 
(J 197) M_ $7.50 $11.25 


BRIDAL SONG 

(Rural Wedding Sym- 

phony )—Goldmark (U 1240) 
Full Score ....1.50.... ae 
CORONATION SCENE 


(Boris Godounov) —Moussorgsky- 
Leidzen (J 342) Full Seore $3.00 
FINALE FROM THE NEW 


WORLD SYMPHONY 
—Dvorak-Leidzen (J 328) 
Full Score $3.00. ” x 12.00 


JESU JOY OF MAN'S DESIRING 
—Bach-Leidzen (J 343) Full Score $3.00 10.50 


KOMM SUSSER TOD : 
—Bach-Leidzen (U 1635) : 4.50 


LUSTSPIEL 
(Overture) — 
Kéler-Béla (J 373) 


SHORT CLASSICS 
for Band 
—Gillette (J 442) ME 


SYMPHONY NO. 8 Ist MOV. 
( Unfinished )—Schubert-Cailliet . 
(J 383) Full Score $3.00 ..ADV.7.00 10.50 


YOUTH TRIUMPHANT 
—Hadley 
(J 311) Full Score $3.00 _ADV.7.00 10.50 


Choose Them For Your Next Band Program! 


CARL FISCHER inc. 


62 Cooper Square, New York, 3, N.Y. 
BOSTON *® CHICAGO ® DALLAS *® LOS ANGELES 














LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Ageacy—Masic Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us of 
service to 7 We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 


Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities an - 


servatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
8. Lutton, Ass't. Mor. Chicago 4, Iilinols 





BASIC CONCEPTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
Part I of the three-volume 1958 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Price: Cloth binding $4.00; paper cover $3.25. Order from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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ADVERTISING AWARDS. The ninth 
annual Advertising Awards for the most 
effective use of musical themes in adver- 
tising have been announced by the Amer- 
ican Music Conference. Closing date for 
all entries is January 21, 1959, and 
awards will be announced about April 
15, 1959. For further information write: 
American Music Conference, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


12TH ANNUAL COMPOSITION CON- 
TEST of The Friends of Harvey Gaul 
announces a prize of $300 for the best 
piano solo in the 1958 competition. All 
compositions must be submitted on or 
before November 1, 1958, to The Friends 
of Harvey Gaul Contest, 315 Shady 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania. 
Final decision of the judges will be 
announced April 1959. 


HARP SOLO COMPETITION. The 
Northern California Harpists’ Associa- 
tion announces its composition award for 
1959 in the Eleventh Annual Competition 
for New Works for Harp. A cash prize 
of $300 is offered for a harp solo or for 
a work for harp in a solo capacity in 
combination with one or more instru- 
ments. The competition is world-wide. 
A recording of the music is requested 
on platter or tape, as well as a manu- 
script of the composition. Award de- 
cisions will be made during the month 
of January, 1959, by a committee of 
harpists. For information on contest 
rules and special instructions, write to 
Yvonne LaMothe, Award Chairman, 687 
Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, Cali- 
fornia. Deadline date for entries, also to 
be received at this address, is January 5, 
1959. 

Ruggero Maghini, Torino, Italy, won 
the 1958 award for his harp solo, “Suite 
Breve.” 


GRAND VOCAL CONTEST, a foreign 
competition open to citizens of the 
United States, has been announced by 
the Music Committee of the People-to- 
People Program. The contest, to take 
place in Belgrade, Yugoslavia on Sep- 
tember 10-18, 1958, offers prizes from 
80,000 to 200,000 dinars (rate of exchange 
is 300 dinars to the dollar; tourist rate 
400 to the dollar). The deadline date 
was June 1, 1958. For further details 
write to the Music Committee of the 
People-to-People Program, P.O. Box 383, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


FIFTH NACWPI COMPETITION. George 
F. McKay, ‘department of music, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, was 
awarded first prize for his “Suite for 
Bass Clef Instruments.” The announce- 
ment was made by William D. Fitch, 
Eastern Michigan College, chairman of 
the competition committee, Fifth Annual 
Musical Composition Competition, spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
College Wind and Percussion Instruc- 
tors. Selections from the winning suite 
are being published under NACWPI 
auspices this summer. 

The contest committee, made up of 
faculty members from the Universities 
of Illinois and Michigan, also selected 
the following for honorable mention: 
Matt Doran, West Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Robert Jones, Redlands, Calif.; Kenneth 
C. Kraus, Decatur, Georgia. 
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now one A-V unit does both sales training, presentations 
4 come to life in stereo! 


MUSIC 
EDUCATORS: 


Now from American 
Concertone, a new boon 


to classroom instruction! 


4 ’ 
om rast 


plays"hac 
in stereo 


You can record and/or 
play-back complete 
musical masterpieces or 
individual passages. . . 
student solos and group 
performances. You can 
even control the tape 
while sitting in the back 
of the classroom! 
In stereo or single track. 
Write for complete in- 


formation. 


American Concertone 


American Electronics, Inc. 
655 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 15, California 








Please send complete details on the “just like being there 


new Concertone AV-100 Tape 


‘just like being there” 


With the New Concertone AV100 Tape 
Recorder Attention, penetration, memor- 
ability. ..your ideas get all three when pre- 
sented in the three-dimensional stereophonic 


: 
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: 
: 
: 
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: 
: 
: 
: 
. 
: 
: 
: 
: 
3 
H 
: 
: 
N 1 1 playback ry : 
Now you can record and playback eve : 
= s Recorder. 
word of every important meeting and make: 
. . ° s 
presentations in full-dimensional stereo- : 
: 
phonic sound ... with the American Concer- = 
: sound of American Concertone’s new Audio- 
: 
: Visual Tape Recorder. Here’s a compact, 
: superbly engineered instrument that both 
H 
. 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
. 
: 
: 
: 
. 
: 
$ 
: 
: 
: 
$ 
7 
. 
: 
: 
: 
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tone Audio-Visual Tape Recorder. Here is 
a recorder of the most advanced design—a 
recorder that will do everything any other 
recorder will do...plus...it can be pulse- 
synchronized with slide films, and operated 
by remote control. Five push-buttons pro- 
vide complete, effortless control; tape can 
be stopped and edited exactly at any desired 
spot. Uses reels up to 10%” for three hour s 
continuous recording. Can be operated in 
single track, too. 

AMERICAN CONCERTONE cvccccescccccceccesccscccscessocecccscscecces AMERICAN CONCERTONE 
By the Audio Division of American Electronics, Inc 
655 West Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif 


Address 
records and plays-back . .. and can be oper- 


ated by remote control, You can pulse- 
synchronize it with slide films, and even 
control the tape while sitting in the audi- 
ence! Uses reels up to 10” for three hours’ 
continuous recording, and can be operated 
City Zone......State.. 

OEPT. ME) 6 


in single track, too. Push-button controls. 


By the Audio Division of American Electronics, Inc. 
655 West Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


ode 
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Ithaca College 
School of Music 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Craig McHenry, Dean 


CURRICULA IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


ANNOUNCING 
Beginning Fall Semester 
1958 
JAMES BURKE 


Cornet and Trumpet 


CARL WICKSTROM 
Clarinet 


of the oldest and most distinguished 
hools 
Adherence to its conservatory tradition of 
high performance standard 
An outstanding record of placement 
Well balanced and practical curricula 
Da ir, orchestra and band rehearsals 
Broad opportunities for developing indi 
vidual initiative and professional respon- 
lity 
Desirable living conditions in a _ college 
mmunity having exceptional educa 
nd cultural advantages 
general education coordinated 
r field program 


‘or Inforn on Undergraduate Pro- 


rams Write to: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Information on Graduate Studies and 
immer Sessions Write to 


DIRECTOR OF GRADUATE STUDIES 


Ithaca College, School of Music 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





A large selection of fab- 
rics and colors; excellent 


prices. Write for catalog 
and samples. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1083 Se. Fourth St. 
Greenville, Minols 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS ALLIANCE 
AWARD. Thor Johnson received the 
Laurel Leaf Award of the American 
Composers Alliance on April 23 for 
“distinguished service to contemporary 
music.” Mr. Johnson, who resigned last 
spring as music director of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, to associate 
with Northwestern University School of 
Music, Evanston, Illinois, has conducted 
world premieres of 115 works, fifty-four 
of which were commissioned by him. 


GUGGENHEIM AWARDS. Jack Hamilton 
Beeson, Ezra Laderman, Attilio Joseph 
Macero and Jan Meyerowitz received the 
1958 Guggenheim Fellowship Awards for 

isical composition. The awards are 
ade annually to persons who have 
demonstrated highest capacity for 
yriginal research and artistic creation. 
Mr. Beeson, associate professor of music 
it Columbia University, has received 
ther awards including the Prix de 
Rome, 1948-50, and a Fulbright Scholar 
ship, 1949 


AMERICAN OPERA AUDITIONS, Eight 
nners of the first annual contest 
ponsored by American Opera Auditions, 
Inc., were heard on a special CBS Radio 
broadcast, May 4, 1958, with the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra, conducted by Thor John 
on, and produced by music commentator 
James Fassett. The American Opera Au 
tions, Inc., formed to discover talented 
oung American singers and to prepare 
ind help start them on operatic careers, 
affiliated with a number of Italian 
opera companies and music education 
groups 
The young artists, chosen from among 
ore than three hundred aspirants at the 
first auditions in August, 1957, left for 
Italy last spring to make their opera 
debuts in Milan and Florence. The eight 
winners Prudencija Bickus, soprano, 
East Chicago, Indiana; Rosalie Maresca, 
soprano, Jamaica, New York; Marjorie 
Smith, soprano, Milford, Connecticut; 
Sara Rhodes Hageman, soprano, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Jean Deis, tenor, Dayton, 
Ohio; Guy Gardner, baritone, Houston, 
Texas; Gene Boucher, bass-baritone, 
Jefferson City Missouri, and Roald 
Reitar baritone, Tacoma, Washington. 


> 


CLARINETISTS THREE. They appeared 
at the 11th Midwest National Band 
Clinie recently but not all at once with 
all six clarinets. The latter, left to right 
are: Eb soprano, Bb soprano, Eb alto, 
Bb bass, Eb contra-alto and Bb contra 
bass clarinets. The men holding the 
clarinets are: Robert E. Lowry, Director 
of Bands at Morningside College, Sioux 
City, lowa; Lucien Cailliet, Leblanc Mu 
sical Director; and Don McCathren, Le- 
blane Educational Director. Lowry was 
guest soloist with the All-American 
Bandmasters Band playing Alfred Reed’s 
“Serenade,” a symphonic solo for clarinet 
and band dedicated to Mr. Lowry and to 
be published by Hansen Publications, 
Inc. Messrs. Cailliet and McCathren 
presented a clarinet clinic, a feature of 
which was the new Cailliet composition 
for seven clarinets, entitled “Clarinet 
Poem = 





SYRACUSE 


School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 





1958 SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 30-August 8 
and 


August 11-September 12 
(Limited Offerings) 





DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses in all areas of Music 


Emphasis on graduate studies in 
Music Education 
leading to the 
Master of Music degree 
and the 
Certificate of Advanced Studies 


Refresher Courses 





ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCES 
July 14-July 18 


with participation by 
renowned visiting artis*‘s, 
scholars, and educators 





REGULAR ACADEMIC YEAR 
September 21-June 2 


For further information address 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 











Musie for 


Fours and Fives 
B 


Prepared for Commission IV 
(Music for Pre-school, Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary 
School) by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Bea- 
trice Landeck. Illustrated. 32 
pages. 75c. Order from 


MENC., 
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Evanston, Illinois 


@ FRANCES CLARK AND LOUISE GOSS of 
the Frances Clark Piano Workshops will teach 
the Workshop in Piano Pedagogy June 24-28. 


@ LLOYD PFAUTSCH, Professor of Voice and 
Choral Director at Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, will be guest lecturer and conductor of 
the Summer Chorus July 14-16. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


George Howerton, Dean 


Summer Session Features 


June 24—August 2 


Complete information on the Summer Session 


is available from the School of Music Office 


@ HENRY SOPKIN, Conductor, Atlanta Sym- 
phony, and FRANK PIERSOL, Director of 
Bands at lowa State College, will be guest 
directors of the University and High School 
Summer Orchestras and the Summer High 
School Band. 








FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 


The Complete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (3314) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 4% hours. 


300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


REVIEWS 


“These records provide us with the most complete pres- 
entation of the various instruments that has ever been 
made, and they can be used in music appreciation classes 
for all ages above the fourth grade level. A very in- 
formative narrative explains each of the instruments 
and the place each has in the orchestra. The fidelity and 
sound is very good and the recordings should be in every 
music department and library.”—T. R., The Instru- 
mentalist, October 1957. 
“First-chair players of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony demonstrate the various orchestral instru- 
ments and their special effects in this useful set. Mr. 
3eckett’s explanations are clear and to the point and the 
recording (by Columbia Transcriptions) is superb. The 
Complete Orchestra should prove invaluable in schools.” 
-Puiuip Miter, N. Y. Public Lib., Library Journal, 
October 1957. 
“New Yorkers and Bostonians will know who Wheeler 
Beckett is by reason of his long stints directing the Youth 
Concerts of the Philharmonic and the BSO . . . In these 


records he is directing a large chuck of the former 
orchestra. The album is not only instructive, it is abso- 
lutely fascinating. The orchestral excerpts are beautifully 
played and recorded with exciting fidelity..—Joun M. 
Cony, Atlantic Monthly, September 1957. 


“Mr. Beckett, who is the speaker as well as the conduc- 
tor, has had long years of experience directing concerts 
for young people. There is no nonsense about his ap- 
proach, no whimsey, no sugar coating, no patronizing. 
He talks simply and straightforwardly about each in- 
strument and what it can do. . . The perfermers are all 
crack players, many of them first desk men of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Indeed they play so 
beautifully and they are recorded so well, that one some- 
times wishes that Mr. Beckett would not stop them at the 
end of a passage, but just let the glorious sounds roll 
on... The album makes a splendid means of introduc- 
ing beginners, young or adult, to the wonderful world 
of the orchestra.”"—-NATHAN Broper, High Fidelity 
Magazine, October 1957. 


PRICE OF ALBUM 845.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey 


Not for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL 


LITURGICAL MUSIC WORKSHOP 


“The Choirmaster's Workshop” 


BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 
August 17 through August 30 


Flor Peeters 
Dom Ermin Vitry 
Roger Wagner 
Louise Cuyler 
James Welch 


THREE HOURS CREDIT, Creighton University 
Apply: Music Department, Boys Town, Nebraska 

















millikin university 


school of music 


decatur, illinois 


bachelor and master of music degrees 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 
bachelor of music in sacred music 
bachelor and master of music education degrees 
graduate assistantships available 


for complete information, address 
harry b. welliver, dean 














THE NEW 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
MUSIC EDUCATION 
MATERIALS 


Announcement is made that publication has been deferred 
from the date originally announced in order to incorporate 
additional listings and data which will materially enhance 
the scope and value of the bibliography. It is hoped that 
the work will be completed in time for release of the volume 
in early July of this year. $2.00 


Music Educators National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








PRIZE ANTHEM CONTEST. Under the 
auspices of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, a prize of $150 has been offered 
by the H. W. Gray Company, Inc. to the 
composer submitting the best anthem for 
mixed voices. The text, which must be in 
English, may include seasonal anthems 
(Christmas, Easter, etc.). The winning 
composition will be published by the 
H. W. Gray Company, Inc. on a royalty 
basis. The manuscript, signed with a 
nom de plume or motto and with the 
same inscription on the outside of a 
sealed envelope containing the com- 
poser’s name and address, should be sent 
to the American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y., not 
later than January 1, 1959. Return post- 
age must be enclosed. 

The AGO prize of $200 in the 1958 
contest for organ composition (also of- 
fered by the H. W. Gray Company), was 
awarded to Ivan Langstroth, New York 
City, for his “Toccata in A Major.” 


MERIT SCHOLARS OF 1958. As an- 
nounced in the wg yi Ayer 1958 
MEJ (page 88), some 300,000 high school 
seniors competed for the National Merit 
Scholarship Program in October, 1957. 
Edward C. Smith, vice-president of Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
announces that the Program now has a 
list of over a thousand Merit Scholarship 
winners, representing every state in the 
union. For an official list of the winners, 
individual profiles, and background in- 
formation on the Merit Scholarship Pro- 
gram, write to Edward C, Smith, National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, 1580 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


AMERICAN MUSIC ABROAD. The Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs’ second 
annual award of $1,000 for the individual 
or organization accomplishing the most 
for American music abroad during the 
preceding concert season, was presented 
during the final New York Philharmonic 
broadcast of the 1957-1958 season on the 
CBS Radio Network to the Westminster 
Choir, which was appearing with the 
orchestra in Honneger’s “Jeanne d’Arc 
au Bucher.” 

The award was received for the choir 
by John Finley Williamson, who dur- 
ing the choir’s tour of twenty-two 
countries in the Far and Middle East and 
Europe between November 1, 1956, and 
March 1, 1957, conducted 147 concerts, 
presenting forty-one American composi- 
tions, each of which was heard between 
sixty and seventy-five times. 

The Westminster Choir tour, arranged 
by the American National Theatre and 
Academy in cooperation with the State 
Department, involved 45,000 miles of 
travel and visits to seventeen countries. 


ROY HARRIS (center), well-known 
American composer who is in residence 
at Indiana University this year, is shown 
looking over his composition, “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” At-right 
is Tibor Kozma, conductor of Indiana 
University’s Philharmonic Orchestra. 
W. C. Bain (left) is dean of the School 
of Music. The Harris composition was 
presented in a concert by the school’s 
orchestra recently. 
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Academic Church & Choir Gowns Mfg. Co.. 
American Electronics, 
Armstrong Company, W. T.... 
Artley, Inc. . 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc 
Baldwin Piano Company 
Bandland, Inc. 
Big 3 Music Corporation, ‘The 
Boston Conservatory of Music 
Boston University School of Fine and 
Applied Arts 
Bowmar Records 
Boys Town Music Department 
Brewer-Titchener Corporation, The... 
Brinser, Marlin .. ‘ 
Brown Company, Wm. C. 
Bruno & Son, Inc., C.. . 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, ‘ec. 
Buffet Crampon & Cie - 
Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt 
University - 
Clarin Manufacturing Company . 
Cone-Royt Music Learning Aids 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co.. 
Eastern Kentucky State College. a 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. , 
Famous Music Corporation. . 
Fischer, Inc., Carl. .... 
Fischer Musical Instrument Co., 
Carl .. : 
Fischer & Bro., ae ‘ 
Folkways Records & Service —— 
Follett Publishing Company . ee 


Franz Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Handy Folio Music Co. 

Hartt College of Music 

Holton & Co., Frank 

International Music Council. . . 

Ithaca College School of Music 

Keaton Music + panemens Co. 

Kingsbury, Robert . . 

Kjos Music Co., Neil A.. 

Kohler & Campbell, Inc. — 

Lutton Music Personnel Service. 

Manhattan School of Music... . 

Marks Music Corporation, Edward B. 

Martin Freres Woodwinds 

Meisel Music Co., Inc., 

MENC... 

Millikin University School of Music 

Montana State University School 
of Music. . 

Moore Co., E. R. 

Music Education Record Corp. 

Music Journal . 

Music Publishers Holding Corp 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc... 


Music Teachers Placement Service 
National Interscholastic Music Activities 


Northwestern University School of Music. 15, 


Peery Products Co 

Peterson Co., Thomas A. 

Radio Corporation of America 
Rayner-Dalheim & Co............. 
Rico Products 

Roosevelt University 

Saxony Clothes .... 

Schirmer, Inc., 

Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Company 
Schreiber Bassoons & Clarinets 
Selmer, Inc., H. & A... ‘ 


Spratt Music Co., Jack : 

Story & Clark Piano Company. 

Strayline Products Co. . 

Summy-Birchard Publishing Company 
Syracuse University School of Music..... 
Targ & Dinner, Inc... 

Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc. 

University of Kentucky ‘7 
University of Oregon School of Music 
Ward Co., The C. E.. sen 
Wenger Music Equipment Co. 

White Company, The H. 

Whitford Publications, ubae 

York Band Instruments 
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= ae , 
Cornets 

Trumpets 
Trombones 

Valve Trombones 
Bass Trombones 
French Horns 

Alto Horns 
Tromboniums 
Altophones 
Baritones 
Euphoniums 

Upright Basses 
Recording Basses 7 
Sousaphones 
Saxophones 

Piston Bugles 


Quality Guaranteed 
Better than competitive prices 
Exclusive agencies open 
Write for booklet and special prices 


Grand tp ke ne HG. VG, 


BETTER BAND INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1882 











PIANO TEACHERS 


VISIT YOUR MUSIC STORE NOW 
to purchase the completely different 


ROBERT WHITFORD 
Piano Music, Methods, Educational Aids. 
Used and Endorsed by the 
World’s Leading Music Educators 
If your store should be unable to supply you, 
please write for a Catalog, sc you can order 

Direct, by Mail. 


Send now for a Free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. E 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., MIAMI 37, FLA. 








DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe lighted prism cut plastic fame. Color 
sc for colored lights. Used by some of 
the largest Colleges, 
Schools, Churches, 
Choirs. Complete with 
batteries $18.00 Dz. 
8”. $21.00 Dz. 12” 
Plus postage. Sample 
$1.50. Order thru 
your dealers or direct 

from us. 


Strayline 
Products Co. [2 
Dept. ‘"B'', P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn. 
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BOX 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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1957-1958 


The roster of MENC Student Members Chapters for the 1957-58 school year is presented 
in these pages. Under the name of each institution will be found the name of the chapter 
faculty sponsor. The chapter serial number follows the name of the institution, while the 
figures in parentheses indicate the number of student members enrolled during the 1957-58 
school year. Total student membership for the year as of April 30, 9,268, representing 359 
institutions of higher learning in the United States and Canada. On the basis of previous 
experience, approximately 1,600 graduates who take teaching positions for the 1958-59 
school year will be transferred to active membership status . . . Institutions interested 
in the MENC Student Membership plan may secure additional information and necessary 
enrollment forms by writing the MENC Headquarters Office, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Student Members should be enrolled for the 1958-59 school year not 
later than November 15, 1958, to be certain of receiving the complete volumes of the Music 
Educators Journal and the official State Publication. 


ALABAMA COLORADO 


uma Polytechn Institute, Chapter 303, Auburn (19) Adams State College, Chapter 78, Alamosa (13) 
Charles A. Bentley Maurice H. Skones 
udega College, Chapter 294, Talladega (9) Colorado College, Chapter 455, Colorado Springs (10) 
Frank Harrisor Earl A. Juhas 
State College, Chapter Troy (18) Colorado State College, Chapter 67, Greeley (86) 
Vie Mauk John Fluke 
f Alabama, Chapter 293, University (33) Colorado State University, Chapter 211, Fort Collins (7) 
Edward D. Anderson vy 
Mesa Junior College, Chapter 457, Grand Junction (7) 
ARIZONA Darrell C. Blackburn 
na State College, Chapter 2¢ Flagstaff (3 University of Colorado, Chapter 104, Boulder (2 
Rendol L. Gibbons Alden McKinley 
e { lew € 143 7 » { ) 
~~ Chapt t . Tempe 10) CONNECTICUT 


rsit f Arizona, Chapter 165, Tucson (46) Danbury State Teachers College, Chapter 214, Danbury 
B. M. Bakkegard Mervin Whitcomb 5 ‘ord 
Hartt College of Music, Chapter 227, Hartford (71) 
ARKANSAS Rose H Mende 
and Normal College, Chapter 18, Pine University of Connecticut, Chapter 314, Storrs (18) 
{ Robert Yingling 
Grace D. Wiley University of Bridgeport, Chapter 411, Bridgeport (25) 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Chapter 387, Russellville (11) W. Earl Sauerwein 


John H. Wainright 
Arkansas State College, Chapter 279, State College (9) DELAWARE 
Mary Elizabeth Beck Delaware State College, Chapter 369, Dover (4) 
Ouachita Baptist College, Chapter 470, Arkadelphia (20) Thomas S. Griffin 
James T. Luck University of Delaware, Chapter 48, Newark (6) 
University of Arkansas, Chapter 90, Fayetteville (20) Elizabeth F. Crook 
CaGecins Meltuge DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CALIFORNIA Howard University, Chapter 367, Washington, D.C 
co State College, Chapter 216, Chico (19) Lillian M. Allen 
Margaret S. Vance 
leg f the Holy Names, Chapter 403, Oakland (15) FLORIDA 
r M. Theresa Agnes Barry College, Chapter 246, Miami (5) 
of the Pacific, Chapter 95, Stockton (34) Sister Maura - 
Eleanor S. Norton Florida A and M College, Chapter 397, Tallahassee (43) 
Humboldt State College, Chapter 126, Arcata (7) Grace Gray Johnson 
Floyd A. Glende Florida Southern College, Chapter 256, Lakeland (9) 
Immaculate Heart College, Chapter 304, Los Angeles (25) Paul A. Leeman . 
Sister Mary Matthias Florida State University, Chapter 137, Tallahassee (1%) 
Los Angeles State College, Chapter 330, Los Angeles (223) ois Schnoor 
Patti Schliestett Stetson University, Chapter 132, De Land (17) 
Long Beach State College, Chapter 273, Long Beach (20) Veronica Gove 
Robert W. W , University of Florida, Chapter 257, 
Marymount College, Chapter 431, Los Angeles (7) _ Ouida Fay Paul _ : ‘ 
fargaret S. Goldie University of Miami, Chapter 128, Coral Gables (48) 
Mount Saint Mary's College, Chapter 313, Los Angeles (7) ’. C. Collins 
Sister Mary Celestine University of Tampa, Chapter 230, Tampa (9) 
Occidental College, Chapter 129, Los Angeles (21) Lyman Wiltse 
Olaf M. Frodsham GEORGIA 
resneeee Sey, nets 66, Puasdene (6) Clark College, Chapter 452, Atlanta (14) 
ichard A. Friesen K Kill } 
Pepperdine College, Chapter 338, Los Angeles (5) J. del oven Killingsworth : 
ee Georgia State College for Women, Chapter 24, Milledgeville (11) 
Sacramento State College, Chapter 207, Sacr ento (56) Alberta G. Goff . 7 
7 \ ta B k theid ald —~ oY, Georgia Teachers College, Chapter 348, Collegeboro (35) 
a 84. San Dieso (52 daniel S. Hoole, 
= sagO Swase Somes, bapres oe Sue tee) Wesleyan College, Chapter 282, Macon (24) 
Richard ©. Flye - William A. Hoppe 
oar am a M wy State College, Chapter 404, Northridge (21) University of Georgia, Chapter 123, Athens (45) 
San Francisco State College, Chapter 25, San Francisco (70) Earl E. Beach and Roger Dancz 
M. Leonard Tabor IDAHO 
San elle “> + nege ‘ hapter 108, San Jose (38) Northwest Nazarene College, Chapter 419, Nampa (8) 
University of ( lif rnia Chapter 124, Berkeley (12) Deloris Waller < 
ge ew we at . University of Idaho, Chapter 290, Moscow (25) 
Us ve sity ot Cal fornia, Chapter 11, Los Angeles (80) Elwyn Schwartz 
Maurice Gerow j ILLINOIS 
University of Redlands, Chapter 152, Redlands (10) Chicago Musical College, Chapter 23, Chicago (6) 
Edward C. Tritt Merton S. Zahrt 
University of Southern California, Chapter 36, Los Angeles (87 DePaul University, Chapter 253, Chicago (23) 
Ralph E. Rush Marjorie Kenney 
Whittier College, Chapter 352, Whittier (17) Eastern Illinois University, Chapter 160, Charleston (60) 
Eugene M. Riddle ae —y Sgt + ay 
Elmhurst College, Chapter 101, Elmhurst (6) 
CANADA Robert E. Restemyer 
University of Toronto, Chapter 109, Toronto, Ontario (12) Greenville College, Chapter 75, Greenville (16) 
Robert A. Rosevear James E. Wilson 


“ar 
(55) 


Gainesville (11) 
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MENC STUDENT MEMBERS CHAPTERS 


ILLINOIS (Continued) ee aS olieee, Chapter 210, Winfield (29) 
Lillis Robert I ——_ University, Chapter 30, Normal (22 University of Kansas, Chapter 54, Lawrence (58) 
a See ~ “) rsity, Chapter 57, Bloomington (50) University of Wichita, Chapter 65, Wichita (102) 
An r eg nae 52, Galesburg (8) Washburn l niversity, Chapter 173, Topeka (6) 
MacMurray ( ollege, Chapter 370, Jacksonville (17) Gertrude Shideler 


Henry E. Busche KENTUCKY 


Millikin University, Chapter 112, Decatur (8) Eastern Kentucky State College, Chapter 44, Richmond (18) 
R bert H. Watkins James E. Van Peursem 
Mundelein College, Chapter 88, Chicago (11) Georgetown College, Chapter 351, Georgetown (26) 
Sister Mary Christiane Mrs. M. V. Conway 
1 { llege f Education, Chapter 429, Evanston (6) Kentucky State College, ( hapter 418, Frankfort (10) 
orie P. Hunter Richard L. James 


North ( entral College, Chapter 250, Naperville (9) r ’ : 
} . a} 20U, NG ransylvamia (x ze, Chap 238 z to 2 
Marian H. Schap ansylvania College hapter , Lexington (2) 


. — Martha Jane Stone 
North Park Ce llege, Chapter 217, Chicago (11) University of Kentucky, Chapter 242, Lexington (31) 
Mrs. Rudolph Helir : | W. Worrel . 
wr yh niversity, Chapter 358, Evanston (42) Western Kentucky State College, Chapter 8, Bowling Green (23 
lifton 4 1 1 so Cle » Ros 
Olivet Nazaren ollege, Chapter 178, Kankakee (11) laude E. Rose 


‘Harlow E LOUISIANA 


Rosary ye, Chapter 335, River Forest (5) | 


ouisiana Polytechnic Institute, Chapter 414, Ruston (7) 


Siste Honorius 
University of Illinois, Chapter 164, Urbana (81) M — M. Cotten 


Miss Sterling Price 

Western Illinoi College, Chapter 77, Macomb (25) 
C. A. Julstron 

W heator lleg pter 360, Wheaton (21 
R 1] latz 


State College, Chapter 353, Lake Charles (10) 
Norman E. Smith 

Northeast Louisiana State College, Chapter 212, Monroe (3) 
Florence Z. Allbritton 


MAINE 


INDIANA Gorham State Teachers College, Chapter 226, Gorham (13) 
, Collewe. Chanter 479. And < Miriam Andrews 
5 . “7. mate ray Seen Northern Conservatory of Music, Chapter 428, Bangor (19) 


I. Marie Lier 
, 9 , Francis G. Shaw 
Butler University, Chapter 70, Indianapolis . : 


Charles A. Henzie : MARYLAND 


DePauw University, Chapter 71, ¢ neastl 
" nive apte sreencastle College of Notre Dame, Chapter 228, Baltimore (9) 
Dan H. Hanna 


Evansville College, Chapter 127, Evansville 17 Sister Mary Theresine : 

Betty M anabs : Morgan State College, Chapt 386, Baltimore (30) 
Gettin Colin Renter $00. Gesben (8) . Dorothy H. Banks ; 

Ralph F : , Peabody Institute, Chapter 99, Baltimore (43) 


, : , Haven Hensler 
Indiana Central College, Chapter 53, Indianapolis (18) ys -_ 


oc University of Maryland, Chapter 225, College Park (9) 
Victor B. Danek Mary F. de Vermond 


ndiana Stat eachers College, Chapter 45, r aut 8) : : . 
ne oe , ~s hapt Ferre Haute ( Western Maryland College, Chapter 380, Westminster (9) 
versity, Chapter 46, Bloomington (58) Philip S. Royer 
G. Kelley and Thurber H. Madison MASSACHUSETTS 
olleg Chapter 9 or Man st 19 » 
; M ~ = t North Manchester | ' Boston University, Chapter 17, Boston (140) 
- ne a 99 Lee Chrisman 
t € wds ( lege, Chapter 7 : Mar ) 1 oods . 
the-Wood —— hapt St. Mary-of-the-Wood New England Conservatory of Music, Chapter 166, Boston (49) 
Leta F. Whitney 
State Teachers College, Chapter 201, Lowell (78) 
Domenic R. Procopio 


IOWA MICHIGAN 


Albion College, Chapter 306, Albion (9) 
Jacqueline Maag 
Chapter 191, Dubuque (6) Alma College, Chapter 97, Alma (10) 
St. Ruth Margaret Vander Hart 
e College, Chapter 354, Cedar Rapids (7) Central Michigan College, Chapter 102, Mt. Pleasant (30) 
Betty Debban W. Steg 
Cornell College, Chapter 83, Mt. Vernon (11) Es Michigan College, Chapter 149, Ypsilanti (16) 
Delinda Rog cael Ruth G. Fenwick 


le 


Marie Brendat 
University, Chapter 5, Valparaiso (11) 


Chapter 28, Storm Lake (21) 


Drake University “hapt 29, Des Moines (63) Michigan State University, Chapter 14, East Lansing (22) 
Stanford Hulshiz Beatrice Mangino ; 2 
Grinnell College, Chapter 378, Grinnell (10) Northern Michigan College, Chapter 156, Marquette (7) 
Charles L. Luckenbill Allan L. Niemi i : 
Iowa State Teache ollege, Chapter 35, Cedar Falls (68) University of Michigan, Chapter 31, Ann Arbor (117) 
Arthur L. Rednet Sally Monsour and Allen P. Britton 


Wayne University, Chapter 107, Detroit (32) 
Wilbur ]. Peterson 
Simpson College, Chapter 47, Indianola (19) Western Michigan College, Chapter 32, Kalamazoo (18) 
Robert Bruner Jack J. Frey 
og oe i. lowa, Chapter 40, lowa City 7 MINNESOTA 
University of Dubuque, Chapter 204, Dubuque (17) Aug-burg College, Chapter 158, Minneapolis (10) 
Doy M. Baker Mayo Savold 
College, hapter 63, W averly (2¢ Carleton College, Chapter 103, Northfield (7) 
Hogan Marion Sanders 
College of St. Thomas, Chapter 321, St. Paul (10) 
KANSAS Anthony L. Chiuminatto 
Baker University, Chapter 464, Baldwin (8 smats +r _ College, Chapter 379, Minneapolis (4) 
E. L. Bailey Mary Barbara Ferguson ; 
Bethany College, Chapter 167, Lindsborg (20) MacPhail College of Music, Chapter 79, Minneapolis (14) 
Bertha McAllister George C. Krieger . 
Bethel College, Chapter 385, North Newton (4) Mankato State Teachers College, Chapter 179, Mankato (28) 
David H. Suderman Jane M 44 
Emporia, Chapter 287, Emporia (18) Minneapolis ( ollege of Music, Chapter 389, Minneapolis (8) 
Hl lacobson Peter D. Thack 
Kansas State College, Chapter 193, Hays (43) St. Cloud State Teachers College, Chapter 319, St. Cloud (43) 
llis Anne Schleich Myrl Carlsen 
tends ersity, Chapter 251. chita (19) St. Olaf College, Chapter 237, Northfield (40) 
I = . ty, hapt 1, Wichita Adolph White 
Kansas State College, Chapter 26, Manhattan (1°) University of Minnesota, Chapter 1 Minneapolis (12) 
Hayes Paul S. Ivory 
Teachers College, Chapter 199, Emporia (41) W inona State College, Chapter 66, Winona (14) 
J. Weigand Walter Grimm 
Kansas State Teachers College, Chapter 376, Pittsburg (18) 
Gabriella Campbell , . MISSISSIPPI 
Marymount College, Chapter 267, Salina (16) Delta State College, Chapter 373, Cleveland (13) 
Eleanor L. Karls Ann Reiners 
McPherson College, Chapter 59, McPherson (16) East Central Junior College, Chapter 74, Decatur (18) 
Donald R. Frederick R. G. Fick 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, Chapter 280, Atchiso: Mississippi Southern College, Chapter 295, Hattiesburg (16) 
Joyce Wentz Roger P. Phelps 
Ottawa University, Chapter 441, Ottawa (20) Mississippi State College for Women, Chapter 2 Columbus (14) 
Howard G hite Edward G. Camealy 


Morningside College, Chapter 170, Sioux City 
Lois Grammer 


CONTINUE! ON PAGES TWENTY AND TWENTY-ONE 
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MISSOURI 
Central Missouri State College, Chapter 169, Warrensburg (19) 
Ralph E. Ha:t 
Culver-Stockton College, Chapter 98, Canton (14) 
Eleanor Daniells 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music, Chapter 300, Kansas City (7) 
Francis Buebendo 
I lenwood College, Chapte 194, St. Charles (10) 
Robert A. Cruce 
theast Miss i " ‘ College, Chapter 161, Kirks 
le 6) 
R. E. Valentis 
Northwest Missouri Stat lle Chapte 198, Maryville (11) 
I omay 
4 Tarki ) 


, Chapter 185, Columbia (20) 


Ww ushingt 
Lewis 
William fe ll ollege, Chapter 66, Liberty (27) 


MONTANA 


Montar College, Chapter 202, Bozeman (46) 
Edmund P. Sedivy 
Montana State University, Chapter 49, Missoula (52) 


Lloyd Oakland 
NEBRASKA 
ch n State College, Chapter 200, Chadron (27) 
» y E Holmbers 
Doane College, Chapter 288, Crete (10) 
Larry L. Havlicek 
Hastings College, Chapter 154, Hastings 
William R. Galen 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chapter 76, Kearney (22) 
Gaylord Thomas 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chapter 208, Peru (18) 
Gilbert Wilson 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Chapter 205, Lincoln (54) 
Paulson 
braska, Chapter 89, Lincoln (42) 


, Chapter 475, St. Louis ( 


Chapter 437, Omaha (16) 
rs College, Chapter 181, Wayne (19) 


NEVADA 


evada, Chapter 476, Reno (4) 
reedul ne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire, Chapter 329, Durham (21) 
th 


he) 
NEW JERSEY 

Caldwell College for Women, Chapter 334, Caldwell (8) 

Sister M. Annunciata 
Douglass College of Rutgers University, Chapter 197, New Bruns 

wit 5) 

George M. Jones 

Montclair State Teachers College, Chapter 323, Upper Montclair 


lege, Chapter 196, Trenton (69) 


NEW MEXICO 


» University, Chapter 203, Portales (28) 
Buchanan and C. M. Stookey 


NEW YORK 
College of St. Rose, Chapter 297, Albany (21) 
Sister Rita Agnes 
Columbia University, Chapter 111, New York (33 
Gladys Tipt n 
Eastman School of Music, Chapter 50, Rochester 
William S. Larson 
Hartwick College, Chapter 261, Oneonta (35) 
Frederic F. Swift 
Houghton College, Chapter 150, Houghton (26) 
Eadga: R. N ) 
Ithaca 7 apter 219, Ithaca (148) 
Celia 
Manhattan S hool of Music, Chapter 469, New York (39) 
Raymond LeMieux 
Nazareth College, Chapter 328, Rochester (25) 
Sister Kathleen 
New York University, Chapter 22, New York (17) 
Mary H. Muldowney 
Rosary Hill College, Chapter 410, Buffalo (14) 
Sister M. Brendan 
State University Teachers College, Chapter 151, Fredonia (155) 
William E. Mudd, Jr 
State University Teachers College, Chapter 3, Potsdam (313) 
Mary E. English 
Syracuse University, Chapter 215, Syracuse (37) 
Ian Henderson 
niversity of Buffalo, Chapter 456, Buffalo (15) 
Irving Cheyette 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Chapter 110, Boone (24) 
Gordon A. Nash 
reensboro College, Chapter 19, Greensboro (15) 
Carl N. Shull 
hnson C. Smith University, Chapter 240, Charlotte (15) 
Christopher W. Kemp 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Chapter 142, Hickory (12) 
Helen M. Stahler 
Meredith College, Chapter 175, Raleigh (6) 
Belle Haeseler 
lem College, Chapter 6 
June L. Samson 


+, Winston Salem (6) 


Wake Forest College, Chapter 434, Winston-Salem (1) 
_ Thane McDonald 
Western Carolina College, Chapter 356, Cullowhee (21) 
Richard M. Renfro 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Chapter 
20, Greensboro (7) 
Birdie H. Holloway 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Dickinson State Teachers College, Chapter 43, Dickinson (30) 
Mrs. Eckhart J. Heid 

Jamestown [ioe Chapter 223, Jamestown (11) 
Donald Berrie 

Mayville he Teachers College, Chapter 440, Mayville (18) 
Roger Hannay 

Minot State Teachers College, Chapter 260, Minot (2 


John J. Spoelstra 
OHIO 


Ashland College, Rapees 121, Ashland (17) 
Robert W. Froelich 
— — ame ¢, Chapter 117, Bluffton (15) 
Ech bman 
— pad. State University, Chapter 147, Bowling Green (33) 
Richard Ecker 
Capital University, Chapter 172, Columbus (45) 
Stephen M. Clarke 
olle Conservator of Music, Chapter 100, Cincinnati (12) 
Elizabeth M aylor 
College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Chapter 189, Mt. St. Joseph 
(10) 
Vincent A. Orlando 
College of Mt. St. Mary of the Springs, Chapter 119, Columbus 
(12) 
Sister Maris Stella 
College of Wooster, Chapter 186, Wooster (29) 
Stuart J. Lin 
Dana School of Music of Youngstown University, Chapter 347, 
Youngstown (13) 
Raymond H. Dehnbostel 
Denison University, Chapter 342, Granville (2) 
George R. Hunter 
Heidelberg College, Chapter 375, Tiffin (7) 
Virginia Rentz 
Kent State ty 4 Chapter 94, Kent (55) 
Florence S. Harl 
Miami ee Chapter 116, Oxford (30) 
Everett F. Nelso: 
Mount Union College, Chapter 235, Alliance (8) 
David H. McIntosh 
Muskingum College, ee 122, New Concord (5) 
Raymond H. Zep 
Oberlin College, Chapter 113, Oberlin (95) 
Clifford Cook 
Ohio Northern University, Chapter 301, Ada (8) 
Karl A. Roider 
Ohio State University, Chapter 10, Columbus (66) 
George H. Wilson 
Ohio University, Chapter 231, Athens (60) 
Mary D. layney 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Chapter 120, Delaware (12) 
Robert E. Bowlus 
Otterbein College, Chapter 115, Westerville (20) 
Robert A estric 
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What Is 


ustc Hor? 


Will Earhart 


RITING to me some months ago, Karl Gehrkens 

quoted from Will Durant’s book, Mansions of 

Philosophy, a definition of philosophy and 
philosophies that captured my thought. More recently, in 
a conversation, A. Verne Wilson deplored those college 
courses which, although designed to train public school 
music teachers and supervisors, fail to inspire in the 
students a feeling of dedication to a high mission—this 
because the instructors themselves had not been enlight 
ened, or because they could not impart their knowledge 
and sense of dedication to their students. My friend 


deplored this the more because the present emphasis in 


education on science and technology requires restatement 
and re empl asis of spiritual values 

Let us look at this view, which is also that of this 
author, in the light of Will Durant’s definition: 


Technically, as we defined it long ago, philosophy is “a 
study of experience as a whole, or of a portion of experi- 
nce in relation to the whole.” At once it becomes clear 
that any problem can be the material of philosophy, tf 
only it is studied in total perspective, in the light of all 
human experience and desire. 


The failure, then, so far as there is failure in teaching 
music education, is in teaching that subject in a vacuum 
and in not connecting and coordinating it with all other 
areas of human interest and experience; all of which 
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means having no philosophy of the subject. It is obvious 
that anything and everything about music and the teach 
ing of music, studied in such isolation without giving the 
one spark that would irradiate the whole, namely, an 
understanding of what it is all about or why it is done 
at all, is a lamentable dereliction. Only the deep aesthetic 
“resonance,” as Jacob Kwalwasser once felicitously 
termed it, gives to some teaching an inspirational quality ; 
but fine as this is, it is not enough unless accompanied 
by a clear understanding of the values of such aesthetic 
experience. Without that clear understanding and phil 

sophical knowledge, the aesthetically sensitive teacher 
has no defense against the common view that it is all a 
matter of taste and inborn proclivities—just as one be 


comes a wizard at sharpshooting or playing chess 


Owe pHase of music must, however, be discussed in 
separation from the whole of man’s concept of life, and 
that is the nature of music itself. In these days, when 
radio networks blandly announce long periods of “music” 
(sic) by famous (sic) bands and singers (sic), and the 
listener hears demented melodies wandering around aim 
lessly hoping for, but never finding, some solid place to 
light ; when strange cacophonies played by strange, shrill, 
strident instruments from which the players seem to try 
to extract the worst possible quality of tone, playing 
in jerking, spasmodic, hiccoughing rhythms—held to 





gether only by a steady machine-like chug-chug chug- 
chug of a bass instrument; with crooners singing silly 
words—pardon, lyrics—that a child of ten years should 
be ashamed of, in dementia praecox style—when all this 
and other sounds and noises are called music (the same 
name given to what the civilized world formerly knew 
as music), it becomes necessary to describe music as it is 
conceived in this article. 

Such vagaries of rhythm and sound, together with 
their attendant bodily abandon, led this author in earlier 
writings to refer to “a neural spree and abdication of the 
central Developments since have made 
those terms even more truly descriptive. 

Meanwhile we proclaim, ever more seriously, the dig- 
nity of man. But George Washington danced to the 
stately music of the minuet, as contrasted to rock and roll. 
If we look too fixedly and long upon this passing psycho- 
sis we may be tempted to say with Elijah, in Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio of that name, “It is enough, O Lord. Now 
take away my life, for I am not better than my fathers.” 


government.” 


[Ler us THEN, at least as a working hypothesis, state 
the properties essential to real music. They are three: 

1. Every tone, vocal or instrumental, should be as 
pure, as pleasing, and as lovely as possible. 

2. In combination, the tones should respect the physi- 
cal laws of acoustics, and of the aural reception which re- 
flect those laws, and be fairly concordant—not wholly 
cacophonous. 

3. There should be, as in any product addressed to 
other than infantile intelligence, some recognizable form 
or design 


rhe inclusion of cacophonous music in item two was 
made reluctantly, chiefly to pay tribute to many modern 
compositions that are strong, worthy and often deeply 
impressive, and secondly to point out that beautiful and 
impressive are not synonymous terms, although the two 
qualities may exist concurrently. This is because it is 
impossible to account for our sense of beauty except as 
an impression. On the other hand, all sorts of sounds, 
single tones and combinations of tones may be impressive 

may indeed be frightening, exciting, startling, awesome, 
or just downright disagreeable, and destitute of beauty. 
Much of modern music—and indeed of all the fine arts— 
appears to aim at impressiveness, and presents beauty 
only incidentally or almost accidentally. The only basis 
for argument between the protagonists for impressive- 
ness at whatever loss of beauty, and those who hold 
beauty as pre-eminent, is: Which is the natural and right- 
ful function of the fine arts? History records that beauty 
is cherished and admired for centuries after the unbeau- 
tiful impressive works of man have been forgotten. One 
must say, however, that a totally unbeautiful impressive 
quality may have useful artistic value, especially as used 
in opera and drama 

We believe, however, that an impression of beauty 
contributes a higher value to mankind than an impression 
of awesome grandeur or power. The feeling produced 
by the appearance of shimmering rainbows in the mists 
arising from Niagara Falls elevates and purifies man’s 
spirit more than does the impression of the tremendous 
power of the cataract. Beethoven appears to be the classi- 
cal composer who at times most nearly gives us both, 
Mozart the one who gives us most consistently pure 
musical beauty. He expressed that feeling when, in a 
letter to his father, he wrote that even in the most tragic 
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situations in opera, music should still be pleasing to the 
ear. 

This confusion between all sorts of impressiveness in 
modern compositions and sheer musical beauty leads to 
the equating of two qualities of essentially different 
nature. The inequality of the two values in our musical 
progress is also greatly increased when we consider the 
number of people participating in musical activities. In 
public education alone, millions make progress in music 
without coming into any significant contact with Stra- 
vinsky, Schoenberg, Bartok or others of the modern 
school. Under private teachers of voice, piano, violin 
and other instruments, uncounted thousands also make 
no contact. Composers, conductors of opera and sym- 
phony orchestras and their audiences constitute, as they 
did with Wagner, the larger part of those who engage 
in the valuable task of introducing this new cacophonous 
musical language to the world. 

If the reader will for the present accept this concept 
of. music we can proceed to discuss the philosophy of 
music, that is, music in its relation to the whole of man’s 
experience, and its value as compared with the values of 
other areas of experience. Only when that is done suc- 
cessfully and convincingly can the question, “What Is 
Music For?” be answered. There is no need for long and 
abstruse philosophic reflection or aesthetic discussion. A 
little common-sense reflection on one’s own experience 
should be sufficient. 


Peruars we should start with the broadest possible 
generalization about man’s areas of interest and attention, 
and divide them into two broad categories, which we will 
term otherness and selfness. This could be reduced or 
sharpened further by William Tomlin’s statement of 
theosophic origin: “We live within three concentric cir- 
cles: self-regarding, others-regarding, and God-regard- 
ing.” If instead of others we substitute other fields of 
attention, personal and impersonal, we can include, as 
does Max Schoen, the selfless dedication of the scientist 
in seeking the ultimate physical facts that govern the 
material cosmos and the areas of religious and aesthetic 
absorption. 

Repeating the general thought of selfless areas of in- 
terest is another quotation: 

Threefold is the search for perfection 
That runs through creation’s plan, 
Through immemorial nature 
And the restless heart of man; 
Beauty of form and color 
To gladden the heart and eye, 
Truth without cavil or question 
To answer the reason why; 


And the blameless spirit’s portion 
The joy that shall not die. 


AwNp so music, together with all the fine arts, and 
beauty in nature and to some degree in almost every 
product of man’s fashioning, satisfies a hunger in the 
heart of man and gives him delight quite apart from any 


material gain or advantage it can bring to him. His 
chairs could be as comfortable and as sturdy without 
grace of design, his pottery as useful without adornment 
and glaze, but they would then bring satisfaction only to 
the most primitive person—if even to him—for all primi- 
tive peoples have sought to add adornment to their 
products. 

While utilitarian objects may be beautiful, beauty it- 
self is not necessarily utilitarian. True, a symphony may 
be sold to a publisher, and usually the price paid is in 
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inverse ratio to the beauty or merit of the composition. 
The musicians and conductor who perform it are paid 
for that service, usually in the same ratio. The money so 
received is then spent for food, clothing, shelter, furni- 
ture, or very prosaic, useful things, but composition and 
performance remain things of beauty that have no such 
use. What, then, is music for? 


(( HANGING TO ANOTHER ART, namely drama, we have 
Aristotle’s famous doctrine of catharsis—by arousing the 
emotions of pity and fear, drama purges and cleanses 
the soul. It is to the credit of human beings that the 
question purges of what? is so seldom asked. Instinc- 
tively we know that it is of some lower, baser content— 
the little cares and plans and strivings that must be man- 
aged to our advantage, or at least without detriment to 
our affairs or to our reputation. In short, we are released 
from the plane of littleness and selfness, and find our- 
selves purified and elevated. We do not need philoso- 
phers and aesthetics to tell us this. Even a rainbow or a 
starry sky may make the fussy, disturbing world drop 
away for some moments and leave us in a tranquil and 
far-seeing mood. 

Or you may leave the concert hall with the spell of 
the orchestra still upon you and step out on the clanging 
street and the spell is broken, the world of selfness re- 
turns. You must hurry home. That night letter must be 
dispatched to your business colleague telling him the hour 
of your arrival, and your bags are not yet fully packed. 
There is a feeling of a return to a lower plane of living. 
But that plane is not so low as it would have been had 
not the spell of the concert overflowed into it. We can- 
not live on that high plane forever. Only the religious 
recluse approaches such detachment, but those blessed 
detached moments melt into the whole of experience. 


It would be a pity if music had no life after the per- 
formers had left and gone their separate ways, and the 
concert hall was dark and silent. Yet if the composition 
is one being given its premiere we know its life is just 
beginning ; and if old, the performance is a renewed birth 
in the minds and hearts of the performers and all who 
heard it. Memories of the moods and excitements it 
created come back to cast their spell for days, perhaps to 
the end of one’s life. 

Max Schoen first called my attention to Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s poem The Concert in much the same vein 
that our thought now pursues. It is a superb example 
of the right way to listen to music. She hears the music 
as Bach must have heard his fugues, namely, the engross- 
ing adventures of tones without thought of relation to 
human beings or to human life. Only a few lines can 
be quoted here and these are out of order.’ 

Armies clean of love and hate 
. Hurling terrible javelins down 
From the shouting walls of a singing town 
Where no women wait. 
“No, I will go alone... 
“I will come back to you. . .” 
“And you will know me still. 
I shall be only a little taller 
Than when I went.” 

“Taller than when I went’”—no words could better 
express the elevation and purification of mood that fol- 
lows such aesthetic experience ; in this case an experience 
produced by giving one’s self to following the adventures 


” 


1The Harp Weaver and Other Poems, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper 
& Brothers. 
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THE IDEAS expressed in this article are equally ap- 
plicable to all who engage in any activity in the tonal 
art from the infant learning to sing, to the solo artist 
and the conductor of a symphony orchestra. However, 
music in our public schools has been most specifically 
in our thought. There are two reasons for this: (1) The 
article had its origin in connection with a problem in 
music education. (2) Secondly, and of more importance, 
music and art in our public schools are supported by 
taxes levied upon all our people, and constitute by far 
the largest subsidy given the fine arts by our govern- 
ment. 

In contrast, almost all other music activities, such as 
private teaching and the work of privately owned music 
schools, represent dealings between individuals, and the 
outside public does not concern itself with the cost, 
efficiency, policies or values to human life, of the 
transaction. Nor do the musicians involved need to know 
what values are being contributed. 

But service to the whole nation—the value of which 
the public has often questioned, and the nature of 
which is often not clear even to boards of education 
and superintendents of schools—yes, and to supervisors 
and teachers of music themselves—certainly needs to 
be understood and appreciated. 

And who but those who teach, or who influence the 
teaching of music in our public schools, should lead the 
way? It might be a good policy if all engaged in any 
form of activity in the tonal art followed their example. 


—WEE. 











of tones. What else calls forth the strong and fluctuating 
feelings with which we follow a Bach fugue from its 
mounting progress to a triumphant conclusion. And even 
in monophonic music and in vocal music for solo or 
chorus, with its words, we are affected chiefly, although 
unconsciously, by what we are here calling the adventures 
of tones. If those are misadventures we say, perceivingly, 
that it is “a very poor tune.” 

It cannot be said too often or too emphatically, espe- 
cially to music teachers in public schools, that tone is the 
stuff of which music is made, that a single tone may be 
beautiful as a single flower is beautiful, and that the 
desire and effort to produce it in itself promotes aesthetic 
development. Such development may begin in the kinder- 
garten, attend the “curing’’ of monotones, and banish em- 
barrassment in teaching the boy whose voice is changing 
the techniques by which he may again assist in making 
music. 

For although we may not realize it, the adventures of 
tone fascinate us. They are of infinite variety, and no 
two compositions among the millions that exist are alike. 
If we think of the range in voices from soprano to bass, 
in instruments from piccolo to bass viol, their tone color 
—chord structure, and modes and speeds of motion pos- 
sible—the infinite number of possibilities is apparent. 
Nor do we need the resources of great symphonic works 
to give us variety. A simple solo with piano accom- 
paniment, and in spite of its words—yes, even without 
accompaniment, say the “Londonderry Air”—trings in 
our memory as a tonal excursion, and its charm and 
worth are assessed as such. No words would save it if 
the tune were extremely poor. 


Onsviousty there are all degrees of aesthetic experi- 
ence, due not only to the degree of richness of the aesthet- 
ic subject, but also to the sensitivity of the experiencing 
subjects. This feature of the discussion is of interest 
here insofar as the age of the person is concerned. The 
infant in the cradle is obviously pleased and soothed by 
soft sweet sounds and fretted by loud, angry voices or 
clattering, smashing sounds. Later, his speech and his 
singing voice will improve, and his tastes and sensitivity 
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to tonal communication will be the better if these early 
preferences are noted and used to direct his course. But 
such matters, though powerfully influential to the infant, 
small moment to youths or adults, with their 
onger attention span and memory and therefore their 


ability 


ire ot 
| 
to integrate longer successions of tones into a 
single This does not mean, however, that the in 
fant should not hear long compositions, but only that he 


hould not be 


unit 


expected to have specific responses to 
God shows the infant as large a sky as the adult 
ees, but the infant is not expected to make specific astro- 


then 


nominal observations. One should remember, however, 
that the infant is closer to Mozart than to Tschaikowsky 
Berlioz 
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that has been said in this article is new. Many 
music teachers have been aware for years, consciously or 
therwise, of the significance of beauty in their work. 
But if the value of beauty in music is so great, it deserves 
in almost religious dedication on the part of music teach- 
job must than the technical 


with no truckling to popularity 


ers; thei encompass more 


ispects ot 


music, 
[wo more comments may be pertinent 
Just as the selfless nature of science in its search for 
ultimate physical truths may become suspect because its 
discoveries so often lead to technological production of 
utilitarian things of doubtful or even of evil character, 
function of beauty be obscured when it 
is lavished on Thus a tavern 
may be made more beautiful than a church. But no lover 
of truth buys the utilitarian article to satisfy his hunger 
for truth, and no lover of beauty goes to the tavern to 
satisfy his hunger The practical person and 
the lover of beauty recognize that both science and adorn- 


may the true 


poor or even evil things 


for beauty 


ment have been transplanted to a foreign soil in which 


they were not and never would become rooted. 

We have used the words “as beautiful as possible” in 
connection with all attempts to produce beauty. The 
possible in that connection is the limit of capability of the 
producer. lf, however, we think of the word “possible” 
as applied to conception, we extend possibilities limit- 
lessly. The search then is for perfection, a far-off, vague 
concept, which would not be recognizable even were 
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human beings able to attain it. That is the search in 
which the great minds in history have engaged, a search 
that has no sure or recognizable end: Einstein in science; 
Michelangelo in art; Beethoven, as his notebooks show, 
striving endlessly to perfect many of his compositions ; 
Toscanini striving endlessly to perfect his performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony before he would let it 
be recorded. But for us infinitely more humble workers 
their example is a good one to follow, for it tells us not 
to think of what we can do, but of what it, the work, 
demands. Whether we approach the goal nearly or only 
remotely is not the question. We shall be in the service 
of perfection, and there is no greater or more rewarding 
service, 


Tus writinc is finished at a time when the United 
States is almost frantically calling for a gigantic increase 
in a type of education that would maké us equal or 
superior to the Russians in what is the characteristic and 
outstanding feature of their culture. This is not, one 
may assume, because we repudiate the type of culture 
that our country has developed and which has given 
Americans so much of physical ease and comfort, as 
well as wide cultural interests and deep spiritual values 
such as the Russians still do not have—although unques- 
tionably they have the capacity to enjoy them. We do 
not wish to substitute the Russian culture for our own, 
yet it may be well for us to learn that we have been too 
soft with our children at all levels, from the elementary 
schools through our high schools and universities. It 
would be a sad day, however, if in the effort to add 
strength and toughness to one phase of our culture, we 
should lose the amplitude and richness of interests and 
the wide dissemination of knowledge and culture that 
now characterizes this land of ours. We can and must 
support this new effort, while still maintaining the many 
priceless values we have won. 


Author’s Footnotes 


’ 

SHortty after the foregoing had been written our copy of the 
Atlantic Monthly arrived. Under “Moscow” in Atlantic’s “Report 
on the World,” appeared the following: 

Dmitri Shepilov, who left the foreign ministry in February to 
assume his old job of organizational and ideological work, took 
advantage of the occasion to castigate Western popular music 
“The music you hear in parks, restaurants, and dance halls,” he 
declared, “has little in common with what we are accustomed to 
regard as music. These hysterical, raving boogie-woogie rock 
and-rolls sound like the wild orgies of cavemen. All elements of 
grace, melody, and beauty have been thoroughly eradicated.” 


With deep shame I must agree with a caustic criticism of the 
country I love coming from a government that I loathe. 


Almost immediately upon recent arrival in Portland (Oregon) 
James Sample, conductor of the Portland Symphony Orchestra, 
presented Mrs. Earhart and me with tickets for his next concert 
The program included some strongly dramatic selections from 
Wagner which were deservedly applauded to the echo; in con- 
trast, some compositions of the Viennese period, quite as deserv- 
ing of applause—music that had probably required more time 
and care in rehearsing—received considerably less applause. 

In my letter the next day to Mr. Sample, thinking he might 
have been a little disappointed by the reaction of the audience, 
I commented upon it, but added: “So long as our audiences are 
more interested in the adventures of persons than they are in 
the adventures of tones, I suppose we must expect such results.” 

Some two weeks passed before we met again. Then Mr. Sam- 
ple’s first words were: “That ‘adventures of tones’ of yours! 
I'm going to use it.” I might well have said that the expression 
meant quite as much to me, for the instant I stumbled on the 
phrase I knew that it condensed all I had ever felt in hearing, 
rehearsing or conducting music. But I still am wondering why 
I was so long in discovering it. 
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Music Looks Forward 


Howard 


N considering the theme, Music Looks Forward, I be- 

lieve it is wise to begin by taking a straight look at 

the current problems of education—the challenge of 
the space-age—particularly as they affect the humanities 
and the creative arts. | should like first to emphasize the 
principal points which concern me both as an educator 
and as a worker in one of the creative arts. 

The first is my fear that we as Americans have too 
much faith in education as a panacea for all of our ills. 
Or rather, to be more exact, that we have too much faith 
in the mechanics of curricular adjustment. At the end 
of World War I, again at the conclusion of World War 
II, in fact in every time of crisis, there seems to arise 


a group of well-meaning educational administrators who 


appear to believe that any ill can be cured by a change 
in the curricula of the high schoo! or the college. 

So again today we find at least some boards of educa- 
tion who are already solving today’s problems by pro- 
posing the superposition upon the student of extended 
requirements in mathematics and in science, regardless 
of the student’s talent or capability. 1 am particularly 
concerned that such suggestions generally seem to take 
the form of Jateral expansion rather than expansion in 
di pth 

Chat this danger is very real is supported by a state- 
ment from one of our western states: “New graduation 
requirements in the high schools, imposed as a part of 
a national defense effort to train scientists and technolo- 
gists, have been in force long enough to presage the loss 
of certain cultural gains made in the past. 

“The music program seems to have been hit hardest. 
Spring registration under the new requirements dis- 
closed that 50 percent to 90 percent of the music stu- 
dents were not able to continue their studies. Under 
the new program there was no time left for registration 
in music.” 

This calls to mind the surgeon who operated with an ax 
rather than a knife. The operation was successful, but 
the patient died. 

In protesting against this indiscriminate hacking at the 
curriculum with a blunt ax, I am not pleading more for 
the talented student of the humanities than for the gifted 
student of the sciences. For what we need is not, I would 
think, more mathematicians, scientists and musicians, so 
much as we need better ones. This plea for educating in 
depth does not, I believe, necessarily carry with it the 


implication of narrowness. 


As far as the arts and the humanities are concerned, 
| am perhaps more optimistic than I should be. I do not 
believe that our country is as materialistic as some of 
our critics contend. I believe that we have a lively ap- 


Mr. Hanson, Director, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New 
York, gave this address during the MENC Biennial Convention at 
the All Conference Dinner-Get Together, Saturday, March 22, 1958. 
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preciation of the importance of literature, music and the 
fine arts in our lives and I have yet to hear a clistinguished 
scientist advocate the solution of the problems of the new 
space-age through the abandoning of all contact with the 
arts, with beauty, in favor of an around-the-clock pursuit 
of the sciences. I believe that the arts, like religion, consti-- 
tute an important part of man’s spiritual need and that 
they will be eternally alive. 

And yet I must confess that the attitude of our govern- 
ment toward the arts may cause us justifiable concern. 
Whether or not we have lost the battle of the Sputniks 
to Russia, we may well be in the process of losing the 
battle of the arts. The governmental appropriations for 
the representation of American art abroad, in situations 
where we are in direct competition with Russia, are so 
small and ineffective as actually to appear to support the 
propaganda of our enemies that we are a nation which 
gives importance only to material wealth. Our own cul- 
tural propaganda, such as the performance by an Ameri- 
can orchestra under a foreign conductor of modern Rus- 
sian music in West Berlin was good propaganda—that is, 
good propaganda for the Russians! 


Ir I have any special plea for the arts in a scientific 
age it would be on behalf of the creative artist. For the 
creative artist is essentially a lonesome fellow, working 
by himself. The whimsical philosopher who pointed out 
the fact that no symphony, poem or drama has ever been 
written by a committee, was so right. And yet even in 
academic life we have not sufficiently emphasized the 
importance of creation—that there could be no courses 
in Shakespeare without Shakespeare, no authorities on 
Chaucer without Chaucer, and no scholars of Baroque 
music without Handel and Bach! 

This lack of emphasis upon creation leads, I believe 
logically, to my next fear, that in our search for democ- 
racy in education we may neglect the very talents which 
might, if developed, solve our problems for us. This 
applies certainly with equal force to talents in the sci- 
ences and the humanities, as well as in the creative arts. 
None of us who has taught so much as one year has 
failed to be impressed with the tremendous disparity of 
talents in any one classroom. And yet, for reasons of ad- 
ministrative convenience, hardened curricular patterns, 
and above all, economy, we all too frequently neglect the 
students who have the possibility of becoming our future 
great scientists and artists. We are properly and sympa- 
thetically concerned with the problems of the retarded 
child, or the so-called juvenile delinquent, while allowing 
our talented youngsters to fend for themselves. 

The solution of this problem demands money but, | 
believe, much more than money. It calls for greater 
imagination, greater daring, greater vision, and greater 
consecration than we have yet shown. Above all, it calls 
for great teaching, and here, with all apologies to thou- 
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Now this farmer's daughter was a high school sophomore— 
just the age where a girl's major interests are supposed to be 
boys, boys, and boys in that order. But suppositions are some- 
times unreliable, as the Selmer dealer in her town discovered 
when she stopped in his store this day. Imagine! Pony-tail and 
bobby-sox discussing the mechanical features of the new 
MARK VI saxophone like an engineer! Seems she'd learned 
that Selmer was the choice of 80% of the top professionals, 

and by golly she was going co find out why. She'd already Saxophone 

talked to her bandmaster, and now she wanted to hear what : 

prea wi irwh preci gives you 19 features 
Well, she owns a new MARK VI now, and you've never seen that mean easier, faster 
a more confident, satisfied little lady in all your life. The 

progress she’s made, and the way she’s playing, have made progress, better playing 
a lot of other people mighty pleased too. If you'd like to 
know what the dealer told her, you'll want our brochure 
describing the 19 exclusive features of the new Selmer (Paris) 
MARK VI Saxophone, and how they'll help you play better. 
Send for your copy now . .. it’s free. 
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sands of great teachers scattered over our land, | do not 
believe we have done our best. This is perhaps not the 
place to discuss the old problem of subject matter versus 
educational techniques, but I have over the vears become 
convinced of one thing. A great teacher must be im 
mersed in his subject, he must know it intimately, he 
must love it and he must believe in it, and believe in it 
yes, with passion. This type of teacher 
with 


with enthusiasm 


education is not taught in any methods courses 


which I am acquainted 

Indeed I believe that we are probably—at least in the 
arts—losing hundreds of potential teachers of the highest 
quality because of the hardening of the curricular arteries 
of so many of our teacher-training institutions. The will- 
ingness to re-examine and to re-evaluate our teacher 
training programs is, I believe, the first step in meeting 
the crisis in American education 

| am happy to report that, in collaboration with the 
State of New York, we are now experimenting at East- 
man with such a deepening and intensifying of course 
content in our new experimental teacher-training pro- 
gram, accompanied by a lateral expansion in the field 
of general education. Since, even at Eastman, we have 
not found a way of lengthening the 24-hour day, this 
broadening and deepening of the channel must be accom- 
plished at the expense of those courses in methodology 
and professional education which, in the opinion of all 
both in the State Department and in the school 
can be most easily spared. In working out this specialist 
program with the aid of an expanded staff we are fortu- 


ot us 


nate in having the cooperation of a progressive state de- 
partment of education and a brilliant and imaginative 


who has never been afflicted with harden- 
Please wish us luck! 


COoMMMDISSIONe}! 
ing of the curricular arteries 


Ap, now may | turn from education before I stir 
up too many hornets’ nests and turn to certain peripheral 
areas 

Certainly one thing becomes apparent in what is being 
referred to by the twin names of “Challenge to” or 
‘Crisis in Education Today,” and that is the need for a 
fresh look, an honest re-evaluation of our whole educa- 
tional program. If such a re-evaluation is approached in 
the spirit of pressure groups determined to justify their 
own existence, or by educators bent on preserving the 
status quo at all costs, its results may be only the com 
pounding of contusion 
evaluation is approached in a 
honesty, the results might be 


lf. however, such re 


spirit of soul-searching 
revolutionary in the best sense 

We celebrated last summer the hundredth anniversary 
of the National Education Association and the fiftieth 
anniversary of our own Music Educators National Con- 
ference. At that time we expressed justifiable pride in our 
accomplishments over the half-century. We have much 
of which to be proud. Today, however, as we look ahead, 
let us concentrate on our problems rather than on our 
Both are 


a partial list of our most formidable 


achievements formidable 


In presenting 
problems may I urge strongly that we approach them, 
not as educators, but rather as individuals interested in 
the creative arts and their impact on American life. For 
all of the problems affecting the creative arts in this 
‘space age” affect in varying degrees each and all of us. 
| would like to comment briefly on four areas, raising 
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certain questions which, I believe, must be solved if 
Music Looks Forward is to become an accomplishment 
rather than a slogan. These are the areas of musical per- 
formance, the musical profession, music understanding, 
and technology and the law. 


First, musical performance at its professional level 
has in the past developed through the patronage of the 
church, the state, the aristocracy of birth and the aristoc- 
racy of wealth. Today in the United States the patronage 
is the patronage of a democracy—a democracy some- 
times well-informed and sometimes ill-informed. At the 
same time the organization of concert-giving follows a 
pattern devised long before the days of the L.P. record, 
the tape-recorder, radio and television. 

As a result, the professional symphony orchestras, even 
the greatest of them, are in difficult economic circum- 
stances, and the profession of the highly-skilled sym- 
phony player is precarious. At the same time the develop- 
ment of the amateur or semi-amateur orchestra has 
flourished like the green bay tree. Are we moving into 
the age of the musical amateur with the pattern of con- 
cert-giving set by our educational institutions rather than 
by our professional orchestras? And, if this is, indeed, 
the new pattern must we not improve the standards of 
performance of our own teachers? Should we not, at 
the same time, make the teaching profession as attractive 
as possible to our most gifted performers? You will 
notice that I can ask questions more easily than answer 
them! 


Area Two, the music profession, is dominated by a 
variety of alphabetical associations, AGMA, AFRA, 
APTRA and AF of M. Their contribution to the art 
would not seem to be, in all instances, the result of the 
most enlightened leadership. They have all, particularly 
the Musicians Union, made valuable contributions to 
the protection of the musician in highly complex situa- 
tions and yet today, when imaginative leadership is 
urgently needed, they seem to be becoming increasingly 
bogged down by minutiae. 

The union seems to have recognized finally that the 
phonograph and the tape-recorder are here to stay, but 
has apparently made little progress in devising ways of 
preventing the performing artist from committing eco- 
nomic suicide. The transcription trust fund would seem 
to be a curious method of planned inequity. 

[ heard just a short time ago of a distinguished mu- 
sician who was expelled from the union. It occurred to 
me that he probably had shot his grandmother—and on 
Sunday—and without a license. His moral turpitude 
however proved to be the heinous crime of teaching 
music at a camp for high school music students! 

This reminds me of the story of a man 
arrested by a London policeman for praying in West- 
minster Abbey. When the magistrate asked the police- 
man what was wrong with praying in Westminster Abbey 
the reply was, “Your Honor, if this sort of thing got 
started we might have people praying all over the place!” 

It should be said, however, that while some music edu- 
cators do not agree with every pronouncement of the 
Musicians’ Union, we believe that the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians has acquitted itself with basic honesty 
and integrity. In these days when so many unions are 
under strenuous and justifiable attack, this is a happy 
situation. 


who was 
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85 DANCES ...FROM 26 COUNTRIES 


Folk dance teachers loved them—the 36 folk 
dances we issued several years ago—and demanded 
more! So...we have just added 49 new dances 
(from 15 countries not previously represented) to 
make up a complete series called the ‘World of 
Folk Dances.”’ Naturally, complete and illustrated 
instructions accompany each dance, so that you 
can teach folk dancing even if you’re not an expert. 


“The World of Folk Dances” is a graded series— 
from the easiest dances to the most difficult. Within 
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each album, the dances require approximately the 
same degree of skill. Instructions were prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Herman, national and 
international authorities in this field. Recordings 
are by the Michael Herman Folk Dance Orchestra. 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available on 
seven LP or twenty-one 45 rpm albums—each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record dealer’s 
store. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


Educational Services, Dept. GH-4 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 
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effort to introduce their children to 
literature and the arts. The teacher 
Dean Gauss of 
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ire magnificent contributions to 
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A xp FINALLY we need desperately some good musica! 
lawyers! The Musicians’ Union is operating in some 
no-man’s land bounded by a “union shop” 
on the left, the Taft-Hart- 
and of the Delectable 
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tronics would have no musical value, for music, still, 
thank the good Lord, must be played by loving humans 
with minds, hearts and souls. 

And yet, before we all drink the Socratic cup, there 
are evidences that our hero is not defeated, that the good 
men will triumph, and that the hoof beats of the 149th 
Cavalry are already distinguishable in the distance. For, 
in spite of Sputnik, the Explorer, and—thank goodness 

the Vanguard, there is evidence that the arts have never 
before been considered so important in our society as 
they are today. 

The fact that the great Ford Foundation, which has up 
to the present time given little attention to the arts, is 
now making one of its most important projects the 
study of the humanities and the creative arts and the 
position of the art and of the artist in American society, 
is most significant. I have myself seen enough of the 
planning which is going into the study to testify to its 
very real importance. 

And this is right and proper. For man is not yet a 
machine. He is a warm sensitive, emotional human being. 
He still responds to beauty. He is still inspired by the 
high mountains, and the far horizons. He still looks to 
the skies for signs of the handiwork of his Creator. He 
still sings with Haydn, “The Heavens Are Telling the 
Glory of God.” 

We as teachers of music must preach this gospel. We 
must not purvey that which is shoddy or second-rate. 
We cannot compete with “rock and roll” by giving our 
children something that is only a little better. We too 
must have courage. We too must believe. We too must 
have faith. 
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IN HIS “OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS,” published in the February-March 1957 issue of the Journal, President 
William B. McBride said in closing: “It is the conviction of your officers and Board of Directors that MENC 
members should be given the privilege of helping set the stage for the immediate future and the ensuing 


developments in the field of music education . 


. “For the good of the order,’ let us talk it over. With mutual 


understanding of the needs of the present and the opportunities for the future, we shall be prepared to extend 


to still greater success what has been gained in the first fifty years . . 


-” In this spirit, an open foram 


in the Journal was announced. A colleague from New Zealand supplies the fifth installment of the symposium. 


{[Joun A. Ritcuir, of the University of Canterbury, Christ 
church, New Zealand, visited the United States in 1957, and made 
friends from coast to coast. Before he left our shores, he was 
asked to write about his observations by several with whom he 
visited, including MENC Executive Secretary Vanett Lawler, 
and Editorial Board Chairman Karl D. Ernst. Mr. Ritchie 
complied as soon as he could in the form of a lengthy letter 
addressed to the Executive Secretary, but without thought of 
publication. The reader will judge for himself why Mr. Ritchie 
was asked—it should be said “persuaded”—to consent to print in 
the Music Educators Journal the more pertinent portions of what 
the writer intended as no more than a friendly letter from a real 
friend of many new friends in the United States.—/ditors. | 
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\ \ J HILE I REALIZE that it is impossible to generalize 
when one talks of your country, I do think the most strik- 
ing impression made on my mind was the distinct and 
infectious enthusiasm shown by teachers of music in schools every 
where. I suspect that you and your colleagues in positions of 
importance cultivate this quality. How right you are! You will 
get nowhere unless your technical progress is harnessed to a 
reservoir of unquenchable enthusiasm. On the other hand, the 
enthusiasm alone with nothing else will not get anyone anywhere 
There were occasions where I felt that some teachers of music 
were so ideally suited to their vocation if they only knew a little 
about their subject. Such a criticism can, of course, be leveled 
at music educators all over the world, and 
I must say that I was pleased to see that 
William Schuman's statement was pub- 
lished in your fine magazine. I am sure 
that Mr. Schuman’s intention was sincerely 
directed toward making music teachers 
aware of the true scope of their subject. 
Its territories are limitless, which makes it 
very difficult for the young up-and-coming 
teacher. But | suppose that is one of the 
joys of music as an art 
I found it strange that in the east, activ- 
ity should, comparatively, be backward. 
Karl Ernst’s explanation that the wide- 
spread private schools tend to absorb the 
better-equipped students struck me as very sound, but I think also 
the spirit of adventure travelled west with the pioneers 
Am I wrong in thinking that a state of ideological warfare 
exists between the music educators and the musicians at large? 
{ found this quite amusing at times, although I imagine being 
in the middle of it is not funny. It would be understandable if 
the professional musicians thought that the growth of music in 
schools was somehow or other going to disemploy them. (This 
opinion was strong in New Zealand twenty years ago.) But ex- 
perience has shown that the reverse was the case. In your coun- 
try, however, where music has the fullest professional status as 
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is evidenced by Congressional recognition, I am sure it has noth- 
ing to do with economics. There seems to be a lack of apprecia- 
tion as to what the music educators are trying to do. Surely 
they are trying to involve as many young people as possible in 
music for the good of their souls and in the hope that latent talent 
will not be overlooked through lack of stimulation. But some 
musicologists, composers and professional performers, basing 
their opinions on what they themselves know, oppose the work 
done in schools as being superficial and sub-standard. One would 
not mind this if the criticism were leveled in the hope that it 
would bring about improvements, but often the critic possesses 
a sort of inexorable and final tone in his strictures as to show 
that he is not interested any further. The responsibility thus 
lies with the teachers of music in schools to show by continued 
improvement that they have a goal to which they are striving. To 
me, the goal of musicianship and musicality would be the most 
desirable, but more of this later. 

You may think from this that I have been consorting with a 
lot of your ivory-towered university musicians. Well, I have, 
but I will not allow anyone to assert that there is such a thing 
as an ivory-towered university in your country. At Harvard, I 
had the thrill of hearing a concert in which university men and 
women sang together with, and as an inspiration for, the pupils 
of several neighboring schools. And I know that it is from with- 
in, and very close to Harvard, that some of the greatest contribu- 
tions to music education have emanated in the past. You will not 
lightly forget your indebtedness to men like Surette and Davison. 
It may be that your severest critics are those who are impatient 
for your own sakes. Very often they are possibly ill-informed 
or they have come across a teacher whose pedagogical prowess 
may be far in advance of his musical ability or taste, and that 
word taste does conjure up a multitude of sins. Of all the mis- 
conceptions which overseas musicians possess about your country, 
the greatest is that which postulates American music as being 
brilliant technically but lacking in artistic sensitivity. The wider 
world will learn eventually, not merely through your better- 
known symphony orchestras, but through the vnexpected media 
such as the Eastman Symphonic Wind Ensemble, that delightful 
little choir which Barbara Willis conducts in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, orchestras such as flourish in Philadelphia, under Louis 
Wersen’s patronage. Everywhere I went, it was not always the 
virtuosic technique that impressed me; it was when it was allied 
to real musical feeling that the impression was greatest. And I 
fail to see that if your opponents are aware of some of the better 
things that are going on, they should not become cautious cham- 
pions of the whoie movement. Even now, they are reaping the 
benefit, because whereas it is not so long ago when university 
music departments were theoretical in their contact with the living 
stuff of music, they are now in the fortunate position of having 
in their student populations ready material for the performance 
f the music upon which their studies are to be based 

Without regard to the various camps into which you group 
yourselves, I am still clearly aware that the problem is not only 
1 collective one but also an individual one. Every teacher who 
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class does so armed with methods of teaching and musi- 
cianship. Obviously, he should (in ideal circumstances) be an ex- 
pert methodologist, to use your phrase, and an expert musician, 
but he is not. He cannot even hope to be. I had the privilege 
to attend two classes during the Fall semester last year. At one 
curriculum planning for post- 
included in its pleasant 
The other 


faces i 


course in 
graduates in music education and it 
digressions most of the usual problems of pedagogy 
was a study of “the materials of contemporary music” also for 
postgraduate students. I would venture to suggest that both 
groups would have been quite out of their depth had they been 
transferred to the other course, but I know for sure that if a child 
of mine were to be in the hands of one of the groups I would see 
to it that the graduate qualified fully as a musician would have 
If this is sheer conservatism I confess to it. It is 
ilso common sense. Music has its own pedagogy. It springs more 
the individual musician in terms of his own personality— 
just as ind produce their readings of 

classics. Sight singing has been taught in numerous 
successfully when the teacher has used the method 
vhich appeals to himself. The point I am trying to make is that 
with those critics who point to the overloaded university 
Arthur Bestor has put the case 


university, it was a 


prior claim 


trom 
ividual conductors own 
familiar 
ways—but only 
l ipres 
teaching methods 
strongly, perhaps too strongly—but I can 
being outspoker Barzun, more 
Americans a chance to look at themselves as perhaps others see 
you. His “Teacher in America” should be read by every person 
who has the interests of education at heart. 


must not think that I am being willfully critical of the 
education scheme in the United States. After all, it is only 
country that it is taken seriously at all at the pre-univer- 
Britain, apart from the fine tradition of 
schools, very little has been done until the 
achieved has been the work of in- 
have altruists been given the 
authority. In New Zealand, we have 
Certainly, there are high schools 
think would But they are 
exceptions, and any suggestion of a teacher 
the better of these schoolg, has been 


courses im 
sense his reason for 


Jacques reasonably, gives all 


the world over 

You 
musik 
In your 
sity level. In 
Ci ! lral 
last decade. What has beer 
Only 


(,reat 
grammar 
such 


dividualists recently 


backing of governmental 
stage 


surprise many of you 


not even reached this 

which I 
state-sponsored 
training program, based on 
refused. The reasons for this are not important from 
viewpoint, but they include the attitude of mind which treats 
as a curricular frill, one of the penalties paid by a welfare 


materialism has seeped dangerously up to, or down 


re peated! \ 
your 
music 
state whose 
from, the educational administrative strata 
In the it is still my predominant impression 


for you, very bright. To 


light of all this, 
that the future of music in schools is, 
visit the San Francisco State Teachers College is to observe in 
operation a plan of teacher-training which for us will remain in 
the realms of fantasy for a long time yet. To experience the 
close liaison between Northwestern University and the Evanston 
Township High School in the field of music is to receive an object 
lesson in one of music’s most desirable qualities—cooperation. 
To comprehend the organization behind the integrated plans in 
operation at Denver, at Philadelphia and at Oakland is impos- 
but the stimulation it affords is still with me. 


‘ 
! 


sible 

One of my first experiences in your country was to be the guest 
it an All State Music Festival. From the individual child’s view- 
point, these are undoubtedly of very great value, but to the out- 
sider they cannot be of any significance because obviously they 
highly But the standard of instrumental 
performance did stagger me. To come across a full symphony 
orchestra, average age about eighteen years, playing the first 
movement of Dvorak’s New World Symphony with all the aplomb 
and security of a professional orchestra is something worthwhile. 
And in the next hall, I found a large military band (as we would 
call it) rehearsing an equally testing work by your own Howard 
under the skilled and musicianly directorship of Keith 
Wilson Yale. This set the standard for the rest of my 
sojourn in the states. And yet, I felt it was a little pathetic 
that the All State Choir at that same fesival should be singing 
a good deal of musical rubbish. Technically, as a choir, it would 
take some beating, but its combined skill was being wasted on a 
series of part songs whose most adventurous harmony was a cheap 
augmented sixth chord and which, rhythmically, possessed as 
much interest as the satellite’s “beep, beep.” For a while, I con- 
fess that this part of the proceedings left me with the impression 
that the word “contrapuntal” had no connotation in your lan- 
guage. But a young lady in the Richmond High School, California, 
remedied that. Every choirmaster in the United States should 


have to be selective 


Hanson, 
from 
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hear Barbara Willis’ choral work in this school. Above all, it 
shows that one’s taste need not be lowered to appeal to adolescents. 

It is in the field of choral music that I feel there is still more 
missionary work to be done. In spite of curricular difficulties 
is it not possible to introduce the concept that every child in a 
school has an opportunity to sing? In other words, why not have 
the whole school as a part-singing choir. It has been done most 
successfully in a few high schools here. At one school of 1200 
pupils (large by our standards) where the training is predomi- 
nantly technological, each class is made up of the same voice 
quality. Thus, if you wandered into a classroom, you would find 
not merely 30 budding engineers but, as well, 30 basses; in an- 
other, 30 girls training to be stenographers who are all first 
sopranos. At the start of each school year the music director 
grades the voices of every child. So that when a class comes to 
its music lesson, the director has no trouble in teaching the part of 
a complex Handel chorus. Each morning at the school assembly, 
after an initial period of singing unison songs—say six weeks—the 
whole school is in a position to sing in anything up to six parts 
Obviously, it has been necessary to arrange specially a repertoire 
of suitable music for this medium, and this has fallen to the 
lot of Professor Vernon Griffiths who pioneered the work at 
the Dunedin Technical High School and who since, as head of 
a university music department, has retained his interest in the 
scheme as a composer. One of his most striking contributions 
has been the bass-tune setting of many folk songs. Our adoles- 
cent male voice presents even more of a problem than does yours 
They seem to retain for longer that nondescript quality which 
you sometimes call “cambiata.” Dr. Griffith's arrangements are 
so made that the tune is always in the bass part, if the basses are 
singing at all. Sometimes it is in unison with the trebles, some 
times the trebles sing a descant against the tunes sung by the boys, 
sometimes there are two treble parts and one alto part above 
the boys who still persevere with the tune they know so thoroughly. 
This also capitalizes on the girls’ inevitable quicker learning 
ability. Brief mention is made of this scheme in Dykema’s wide 
study and more detailed attention, with quotations, is to be found 
in Duncan McKenzie’s “Training the Boy’s Changing Voice” 
(Rutgers). 

Above all, the purpose is to involve the whole school in music 
We have no right to omit anyone when it comes to the universal 
habit of singing. It promotes school morale as effectively as 
rugby—such a statement borders on sacrilege in New Zealand 
It eliminates the need for mechanically provided music. It follows 
the “learn by doing” principle. And, as many of your colleagues 
were quick to point out, it involves a tremendous amount of hard 
work. But I have yet to meet the American who would be 
deterred by a consideration like that. Some questioned the musi- 
cal standards achievable by a choir of such dimensions. They 
With suitable music, not necessarily easy, 
results have been 


need have no fears 
musicianly training and discipline, thrilling 
attained. To present-day evidence can be added the testimony of 
men like Berlioz. 


I seen to have wandered on and on, but the lengthiness of 
this epistle is a result of my obedience to Harold Youngberg’s 


injunction to write my broad impressions of the trip. I shall 
send him a copy of this. He was wonderfully kind to me, and 
I have nothing but admiration for him and for Dr. Doug Kidd 
and their numerous colleagues. They typify all that is healthy, 
vigorous, adventurous and forward-looking in music education. 
I can well imagine the enthusiasm you all mutually engender 
at these biennial conferences which you hold 

One of my regrets is that I did not see more of Karl Ernst 
in San Francisco. Our one conversation was most profitable for 
it did help remove some misconceptions on my part. As you 
know, my primary interest was not music education; but having 
been involved in it one way or another since I was a boy at school 
over twenty years ago, I have retained it as an essential interest 
ever since. I am convinced that on the general musical scene in 
the United States, with all its striking achievements and con- 
tributions, it is nevertheless the remarkable organization and 
purposefulness of its music education program which struck me 
as most significant. 

My very sincere thanks go to you for the part you played in 
making my “refresher leave” so stimulating. With every best 
wish for your future success and that of your organization. 


Joun A. Ritcute, University of Canterbury, Christchurch, C. 1, 
New Zealand. 
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National Education Association Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 29-July 4, 1958 


PP Nue music epucators National Conference, as the 
Department of Music of the National Education 
\ssociation, will hold its summer meeting at 9:30 

a.m., Monday, June 30, at the forthcoming NEA Con- 

vention, June 29-July 4, 1958, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

More than 10,000 teachers and administrators from 
all over the nation are expected to attend the NEA con- 
vention. Most of the NEA’s thirty departments and all 
twenty commissions and committees will hold meetings. 

The major “work” sessions will be those of the NEA’s 
legislative body, the Representative Assembly, composed 
of delegates from all of the Association’s 7,000 local 
education associations. This body will meet daily during 
the convention 


Sreecues by top educators head each day’s schedule 
of events. NEA president Lyman V. Ginger, dean of the 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, will de- 
liver his presidential address, Monday, June 30, on the 
general convention theme—‘“Our Future Goes to School 


Today.” NEA executive secretary William G. Carr will 


report to the Representative Assembly on the NEA’s 


expanded program, Tuesday, July 1 

Other speakers include: Jerald Brauer, dean of the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago; Mark Schinnerer, superintendent of schools for 
Cleveland; U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick ; Max Lerner, professor of American Civi- 
lization at Brandeis University, newspaper columnist and 
author; C. C. Furnas, chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo; James B. Conant, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University and former U. S. Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and American Legion 
Commander John Gleason, Jr 


Sreciat sectional meetings on current issues in the 
field of instruction and lay relations are planned for 
July 3. A program of highlights of the year’s TV pro- 
gram on education will be presented on the convention’s 
opening day. 

A special performance of the Cleveland Summer Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the annual Classroom Teachers 
Banquet are among the special events planned 

Other events include: An open meeting of the Reso 
lutions Committee ; state delegation meetings ; sessions of 
the Representative Assembly; discussion sections on 
teacher welfare, instruction, public relations, finance. 

Thursday evening, July 3, has been designated “Friend- 
ship Night,” when all delegates are invited to meet the 
candidates for offices in the National Education Associa- 
tion. Included also on this night are festivities, per- 
formance of the new NEA film, “Crowded Out,” and a 
drama written and performed for the Association by 
the American Theatre Wing Community Players. 

Dr. Conant will address the final evening general ses- 
sion. Following his talk he will be interviewed by a panel 
of students on the ABC-TV network program, “College 
News Conference,” moderated by Ruth Hagy. 


ry . . . *-* 
[ we MENC MEETING will, it is anticipated, make good 


use of the commodious facilities of the Cleveland Public 
Auditorium Ballroom. Hundreds of MENC members 
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will recall more than one pleasing and stimulating ex- 
perience in this same hall—in 1932, on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary convention of the Music 
Educators National Conference, also in 1946 when 
MENC met in Cleveland for a biennial national meeting, 
and again in 1955, on the occasion of the MENC North 
Central Division meeting. Many members will also re- 
member the 1923 MENC national convention, also held 
in Cleveland, at the Statler Hotel. 

The program, announced here by MENC President 
William B. McBride, represents the twentieth music edu- 
cation meeting of the NEA in Cleveland since 1887. 





PROGRAM 


Music Educators National Conference 
NEA DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Monday, June 30, 9:30 A.M. 


Cleveland Public Auditorium Ballroom 
Theme: Music in the Balanced Program of Education 


Concert and Demonstration 


Performed by ensembles from the Cleveland Heights 
(Ohio) High School, which will illustrate the integration 
of music in the total school program. Members of the 
faculty: Robert H. Klotman, John Farinacci. Members of 
the ensembles will discuss with the audience the activities 
of the ensembles in the Cleveland Heights High School 
program. 

Riders Quartet—Josef Haydn, Madrigals by Girls’ En- 
semble, Jazz Quintet. Original arrangements by members 
of the group. 


Music Workshop 


Workshop for classroom teachers by Marguerite V. 
Hood, supervisor of music, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Pub- 
lic Schools and professor of music education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. This demonstration will be a 
general review of the workshops for classroom teachers 
which were presented at the biennial meeting of the 
MENC held in Los Angeles, March 21-25, 1958. The spe- 
cial workshop manual, “Music in Elementary Educa- 
tion,” used at the Los Angeles meeting of the MENC, 
will be the basis for the presentation in Cleveland, and 
copies of the manual will be available to participants in 
the program. The workshop program will include activi- 
ties of special importance to a balanced program, includ- 
ing (1) singing, (2) playing simple instruments, (3) 
rhythmic activities, (4) creative activities. 


Address 


“What Is a Balanced Program in Music Education?” by 
E. E. Holt, Ohio state superintendent of instruction, 
Columbus. 


Panel Discussion 


Leader of discussion: William B. McBride. Panel mem- 
bers: Ernest V. Manring, director of music education, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Richard 
L. Schilling, department of music education, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio; Ralph Gillman, director of music 
education, Akron Public Schools, Akron, Ohio. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


INFORMATION BULLETIN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL 


Now published quarterly, this recently established 
periodical conveys information about musical ac- 
tivities in every country to professional musicians, 
music educators, music- and record-libraries, the 
music trade and industry and the musical public. 
Each issue includes a contribution from a leading 
personality in the world of music, news items from 
all parts of the world regarding festivals and 


events of the season, recordings, radio, television, 
and film, youth activities, competitions, summer 
schools, exchange between countries, music con- 
gresses, references to articles of outstanding inter- 
est in national periodicals. News is also carried of 
the world-wide activity of the International Music 
Council itself, through its national committees and 
member organizations. 


Single copies $0.20. Subscriptions are invited for the four numbers of 1958 at 
the equivalent of U. S. $0.75 for U. S. and Canada (210 frfrs. or 38/9d or 2.10 DM 


for other countries), which may be sent in any currency or by means of interna- 


tional postal coupons to: 


International Music Council, Unesco House. 


19 Avenue Kleber, PARIS XVI, France 








MENC 


1958 Division Planning and Leadership 


Conferences and 1959 Conventions 


Division 


Eastern 
Hotel 


Southwestern 
Northwest 


Western 


1958 Planning and 
Leadership Conference 


June 13-15, New York City, Sheraton-McAlpin 
August 23-24, Wichita, Kans., Lassen Hotel 


October 10-11, Seattle, Wash., Olympic Hotel 


October 17-18, Fresno, Calif., Hotel Californian 


1959 Convention 


January 23-27, Buffalo, N.Y. 


February 22-25, Wichita, Kans. 
March 4-7, Seattle, Wash. 


March 22-25, Salt Lake City, Utah 


(Utah members, October 3-4, Salt Lake City, 


Hotel Utah) 


Southern 
Ed. Center 


North Central 
Hotel 


October 17-19, Athens, Ga., Univ. Continuing 


November 22, 23, Chicago, Ill., Conrad Hilton 


April 3-7, Roanoke, Virginia 


May 7-10, Chicago, Ill. 


College Band Directors National Association: Biennial Convention, University of Illinois, Urbana, December 19-20, 1958. 





"ALSO: CONFIRMATION ROBES 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-eight 


write or phone your neorest MOORE office — ask for catalog F2. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Normon Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen 3.2800 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. * phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


AT STUDENT PRICES! 





CHRIS-KRATT-A. R. HUETTL 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS 





High quality instru- 
ments at student 
prices. Integrity 
and quality ore 
built in to assure 
best performance. 
Priced well within 
budget limitations. 
Two-tone and three- 
tone finishes. All U. S. Musie Educator Abroad 
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by LEON TROTTE oO ive n draughty offices correcting this latter organization, was most cordial 
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/ ) papers \ ly justification for doing ind helpful, and, after a thorough brief 
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sical experience three who became ar indispensable guide an 
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keys. Fully un ie] ondon, and Birmingham afternoon and the following Friday eve 
guaranteed. oO 1 many of the familiar ora ning, sixteen major choral works, a1 


torios, and English composers and pub orchestral concert, and an organ recital 


VIOLIN lishers have supplied us with a wealth of were performed to a constant audience of 


excellent part-songs. Therefore, when the more than three thousand, li evet 
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asive Distribeter CHRIS KRATT 
Group at the annual meeting of the National Federation of Music Societies in Bristol, 
Cc. _ E | Ss t L England, where the author of this article was guest speaker. Left to right (front 
row): Brian Dunn, British Arts Ceuncil; L .E. Bickel, treasurer, N.F.M.S.; Reginald 
MUSIC COMPANY, INC Jacques, president, N.F.M.S.; Alderman P. W. Raymond, Lord Mayor of Bristol; Mrs. 
Raymond; and Mr. Gilday. Left to right (back row): C. Brackenbury, Executive 
1878 UNION, N. J Board, N.F.M.S.; R. B. Elwyn, executive secretary, N.F.M.S.; Sir Steuart Wilson; 
Netlam Bigg; and Arnold Barter. 
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The soloists are England’s best since 
an invitation to sing at the Three Choirs 
Festival is highly prized, and two orches 
tras, the City of Birmingham Symphony 
and the London Symphony furnish the 
orchestral support. The chorus numbers 
three hundred with the host city usually 
supplying about two thirds of it and the 
other two cities the remainder To these 
are added the choir boys of the three 
ranks of the adult 


vy are featured, as 


cathedrals who join tl 
trebles and occasional 
in the “Elijah Chorus,” where three choit 


€ 
1 
! 


boys sang the treble trio. The host choir- 
master conducts the major portion of the 
program with the other two choirmasters 
taking a share and an occasional guest 
conductor added for spice 

This is a good opportunity to hear the 
famous (or infamous, depending on your 
preference) English boy-soprano tone. If 
you like this sound vou describe it as 
pure, ethereal or, perhaps, disembodied 
If you dislike it you may label it hooty, 
un-resonant, or cold Technically it is 
what is usually called a head-tone, but 
one somewhat lacking in _ projection, 
resonance, and diaphrammatic support. In 
these “town and gown” choruses not only 
the boys but all the women and the tenors 
use the same technique in their upper 
registers \side from the obtrusiveness 
of the sound (obtrusive to un-English 
ears at least), the lack of resonance tends 
to weaken forte passages that he high in 
the voices, as ley so o'ten dk One re 
sult is that many climaxes have a vocal 
balance pyramidal in shape and vitiated 
to a large extent 

It was interesting to see several con 
ductors directing the same chorus and it 
gave me the first « xamples of what I was 
to observe again and again in the weeks 
to come, that a chorus is seldom, if ever, 
any better than its conductor. Having 
been entrusted with greetings to the Fes 
tival from the Worcester, Massachusetts 
Festival and Boston's Handel and Havdr 
Society, I had opportunity to meet 
various conductors and was cordially in 

, 


vited to visit them in their respective 


cities, invitatior is happy to accept 
+ 


he most interesting tea 
ture of the Festival is the audience. Un 
derstandably it has a large proportion of 
English and international oratorio en 
thusiasts. Rehearsals, for which tickets 
may be bought, were well attended, but 
performances were completely sold out 
Seldom have I seen more attentive lis 
teners Most of them followed the per 
formance with a score, and all of them 
remained completely absorbed despite 
concerts of two and two and a halt hour: 
without intermission, often in a tempera 
ture that made gloves, scarves, and even 
lap-robes a necessity 
It is impossible to estimate but inter 
esting to speculate on the influence this 
two hundred and thirty years of devotion 
to the cause of great choral music has 
had on English musical traditions. Every- 
where I went I tried to discover why 
choral music flourishes in the British 
Isles and the answers were as varied as 
the people who gave them to me 
One Welshman was convinced that the 
Welsh choral tone was literally bred into 
his people. He was willing to concede 
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ANDALUCIA SUITE. tee eee eeeeeess. becuona-arr, Jenkins 


Medium Difficult. Major work by the famous Latin-American composer. Excellent 


arrangement for school orchestra. Set A 87.50 Set B $10.00 Set C $12.50 


ree ce 


Easy. A delightful number, descriptive of an old American institution. 
Set A 85.00 Set B $7.50 Set C $10.00 


SPRING, BEAUTIFUL SPRING ...... .Lincke-arr. Rochberg 


Easy. A bright lilting waltz by the famous composer. For High School or College 


orchestra. Set A $5.00 Set B 87.50 Set C 810.00 


ff Aer ee 


Very Easy. Depicts in several movements, familiar television programs. For any school 


orchestra. Set A $5.00 Set B 87.50 Set C $10.00 


HAMPTON SYMPHONIC SERIES 


24 of the major symphonic works. Each of which may be played without the payment 
of performance fees of any description. 
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NEWEST from the MARKS CONCERT BAND 
LIBRARY 


SWING YOUR PARTNER. seccsceccs es ope ow Maereeee 


Medium Easy. A Square Dance tune for Band which captures the spirit and vigor of 
our American folk dance. A piece to display all the liveliness of which your band is 
capable. 


*GLORIA. TTT Peer rete 


Medium. Anton Bruckner’s Second Mass. One of the master’s best, which he composed 
for Military Band for use as a Mass to be held on the field. Rich in sonorous quality. 
Excellent for bringing out sustained, fall sounding brasses. 


PEANUT VENDOR. settee eee eee ss +» Simons-arr. Morrissey 


Medium. A brilliant Concert Band arrangement of this ever-popular Latin-American 
rhythm piece. Audiences and your band, too, will enjoy the sparkling melody. 


Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 
* $7.50 * $10.00 


Write Dept. Y for FREE miniature scores and our complete Concert Band catalog. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


136 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N.Y. 


FOR SALE: 155 COMPLETE BAND UNI- 
FORMS. Each uniform includes 1 coat; 1 NO) = FAD / NG 


pair white trousers; 1 pair blue trousers 


1 cap, blue with visor; 1 fourrage cord 
1 pair white spats; 1 Sam Browne belt CHOIR "{@) >) - 
white leather; 1 ROTC cap insignia; | 
insignia, collar lyre; 1 insignia, collar, , , 
UK. In addition there are 53 coats, serge ‘ L UXURY ta 
77 trousers, and many other assorted ARISTOCRA 
items. All items newly cleaned and in Needlecra 
good condition. If interested contact y et INCR 
PURCHASING, EXTENSION 2118 UNIT pkg te 
VERSITY OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON LOW PRI 

A GALAXY 


BACK ISSUES of the Music Educators FABRICS 
Journal, Educational Music Magazine, d a i SEY 
and the MENC Source Book are avail fe never dreamed 
able to any interested school or college ACADEMIC, CHURCH & CHOIR 
library or music educator. Also available GOWN’S MFG. CO. 

is a collection of early copies of the 

Eleanor Smith and Foresman series, the 

Congdon series, and German publications 1125 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE 

of children’s songs and pictures, the lat HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
ter dating back to 1893. For further in- SALES TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 
formation write to: Ivadell A. Swindler, 
118 Griffith Street, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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made in Paris by the makers of 
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control — Your Group looks better — Sings better — Sounds 
better on a WENGER RISER. 
All Bolted 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Construction 








RISERS « PORTABLE STAGES » SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS Splinter-proofed 
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that their language, with its numerous 
vowels, made a contribution, but basically, 
he believed it was a matter of selective 
breeding. The Welsh choral tone with 
its tremendous resonance is indeed a 
thrilling sound, but the very depth and 
breadth of it tends to mitigate against the 
subtleties of singing. A choral rehearsal 
in a Welsh mining town can be an excit 
ing but downright fatiguing experience 
to ears unused to such masses of sound 
rhe Welshman, however, ends up as fresh 
as he started. 

\ peculiarity of Welsh choruses is 
their dependence on tonic sol-fa notation 
Many of their older members have learned 
to read this musical shorthand (of which 
our own syllabizing is a direct offshoot) 
and can do little or nothing with standard 
notation. A further difficulty is that since 
only the most popu'ar works are printed 
separately in tonic sol-fa the repertoire 
is bound to be limited. However, the 
sound of a great, multi-voiced chorus 
like the Huddersfield, Stoke-on-Trent, or 
Birmingham is a magnificent one, rich, 
vibrant, balanced, and altogether satis 


Iving 


+ 


One strong contributing factor in Brit- 
ain’s choral picture, especially interesting 
since it seems to have fallen into disfavor 
in the United States, is the choral com- 
petition. The intensity of the rivalry 
generated has to be seen to be believed. 
I was a guest at the finals of the Black- 
pool Festival, perhaps the largest of 
these competitions, and heard some of the 
best singing of my entire stay. The par- 
ticipating choirs at these affairs tend to 
be smaller than those which do oratorio, 
usually numbering around fifty, with a 
repertoire mostly of part-songs. To these 
songs they bring all the choral nuances, 
polished to a very high state of perfec- 
tion and performed in an atmosphere of 
high drama. Defeat seems to be accepted 
gracefully both by the performers and 
by their partisans in the audience, who 
follow the competition with the keenest 
interest. 

A provocative feature of the British 
choral scene is that a very large percent- 
age of their choruses receive a direct sub- 
sidy from the government. This comes 
through the British Arts Council and its 
affiliate, the National Federation of Music 
Societies. The grant usually takes the 
form of a guarantee to cover the cost of 


Left to right: Brian Dunn, British Arts 
Council; Edward F. Gilday; Herbert 
Bardgett, chorusmaster, Huddersfield 
Chorus; J, E. Lunn, past president, Hud- 
dersfield Choral Society; Percy Barber, 
president, Huddersfield Choral Society. 
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soloists or orchestral support, payable if 
box-office or other income in insufficient. 
I Arts Council and Federation also 
2 library of choral and orches 
or rental to member societies, 
representatives are available for 
and advice. Most choruses 
is financial aid 
er their standards 

asticall) 
Everywher vent I was received with 
greatest wrdiality Almost invari 
speak to the choru 

a part 

) disc how 
ns know about our 
and hi t misunderstand what 
little they do kno Our films, so widely 
viewed in Britain, do little to portray the 
cultural insti 
tutions, and « ucl » demean then 


trengtl d var vy of our 


our choral work 

from the London perform 

1 few visiting college and univer 

und, human nature being what 

heard them seem to re 

Americana at the end 

have forgotten 

motets at the 

address the annual 

the National Fed 

eration of Music Societies. With repre 
sentatives of eight hundred societies pres 
ent, five hund of them choruses, it was 
utline the pattern 


of music in tl ited States. The bom 


im excel 


bardment of questions and comments that 
‘ 1] ] ! } H en 
ollowed showed o agai e universal 
fellowship tl inspires and the 
possibilities for etter inderstanding 
through a mutual hange of ideas and 
experiences 


Envwarp F. Gitpay, chairman, must 
wrtment, State Teachers College, Lou 


" : 
Uassachusetts 
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RECOLLECTIONS, Reference to one of 
the recent issues of Fischer Edition 
News (J.-Fischer & Bro., Harristown 
Road, Glen Rock, NJ.) reminds the 
writer that this publication is now in 
its thirty-fourth volume a dignified 
house organ all these years. This veteran 
peruser of such publications never mis- 
ses an issue if he can help it. There is 
always an article or two in addition to 
the catalog listing that has kept Fischer 
Edition News in the foreground of this 
type of free reading matter from the 
standpoint of reader values. In the 
issue at hand especial interest attaches 
to the leading article, “Good Church 
Music Is Easiest to Interpret,” by 
William Wellington Norton, himself a 
veteran in that field. Many recall “Bill” 
Norton as executive head of the Flint, 
Michigan Community Music Association, 
director of music in Flint schools until 
his retirement some years ago. In 
“retirement” Norton has been the very 
active head of the church and community 
music project of the College of the 
Pacific Conservatory of California and 
the department of religion and the fine 
arts of Northern California-Nevada 
Council of Churches. In 1927 he was 
local chairman of the third national 
high school band contest in Flint. In 
the 1931-1933 biennium he was president 
if the MENC North Central Division; 
sponsored the first and highly successful 
inter-church choral festival featured by 
MENC for the North Central convention, 
held in Grand Rapids in 1933. EM. 
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Sweetest Clarinet ever made 
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LEADER FOR ALL THE WORLD TO ACCEPT 


VINCENT Cinamgy : 


and it has the most perfect response and 


" exquisite sweetness of tone. It is amazing. 


To my perfect Clarinet you have added 
the Greatest Sax I have ever played.” 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Music Division of 
Educational Placements 


We place music teachers 
throughout the country in 
public and private schools, 
colleges, universities. 


Elisabeth King, Director 


516 Fifth Avenue 
Murray Hill 2-2957 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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The public's confidence in you as a music educator is an 
important consideration 

We hope we are assisting you in building this confidence 
by providing a top quality basic instrument—the Kohler piano. 


Your efforts in fostering musical education throughout 


the country is appreciated by this manufacturer. 


Kohler & Campbell, Hue. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN— 


—LEGISLATION? 
—CERTIFICATION? 
—WORKSHOPS on CLINICS? 
—STUDENT ACTIVITIES? 


MTNA is constantly working in these areas 
for the betterment of teachers and students. Membership in MTNA not 
only indicates YOUR interest in these matters but also enables you 
to give voice to YOUR ideas and opinions and contribute YOUR ef- 
forts to the efforts of others. Join now. Remember that MTNA mem- 
bership includes a subscription to American Music Teacher. 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 
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BASIC CONCEPTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Part I of the three-volume 1958 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Price: Cloth binding $4.00; paper cover $3.25. Order from the University 
of Chicage Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





Clarinet Story 


ESTER YOUNG, interviewed by Down 

4 Beat magazine, reminisced about a 
metal clarinet he used for a recording 
early in his career. “. . . I never found 
a clarinet just like that one afterwards.” 
Probably, in the excitement of the re 
cording experience Young didn’t think so 
much about the name of the imstrument 
as he did about the tone he was getting 
Be that as it may, Arthur Hastedt, vice 
president of the Cundy-Bettoney Com 
pany, saw the Down Beat story, and fig 
ured maybe Young had used one oi the 
original “Silva-Bet” metal clarinets, in 
troduced in 1925. So he made an appoint 
ment at the Nola Studios in New York, 
where Young was rehearsing {or the 
Birdland Jazz Tour, and sure enough it 
was a Silva-Bet that was the subject oi 
the story, only it now goes under a differ 
ent name in the firm’s catalog 

The foregoing is just the gist of an 
nteresting press release from Elliott 
foseph of The McCarty Company, New 
York, public relations and advertising 


specialists. There is more to follow which 


the incident probed out of this contribu 


tor s memory 


a 


In 1925 in New England Conservatory’s 
Jordan Hall, a history-making event ox 
curred. At the invitation of Harry Bet 
toney, there were assembled members and 
former members of symphony orchestras 
and bands. Prominent performers and 
teachers were in the group, including pet 
sons whose names connoted association 
with such concert organizations as the 
Boston Symphony and the Sousa Band 
The purpose of this meeting of specialists 
and experts—mostly players of wood 
winds—was to have an audition of the 
metal clar:aet which had been produced in 
the Cundy-Bettoney factory in the Jama 
ica Plain section of Boston 

\ recognized artist-performer played 
the same passage successively on different 
clarinets, one of which was the new metal 
contraption that didn’t even look like any 
thing orthodox when exposed to the ad- 
judicator-audience before the artist hid 
himself and the instruments behind a 
screen. The audition procedure was thor- 
ough and fair. Every person had several 
opportunities to check his own opinions 
of tone comparisons by hearing each in- 
strument played several times in differing 
but identified rotations. The auditors 


Lester Young toots a 1957 descendant of the metal 
clarinet which created a sensation and some con 
sternation among the woodwind bigwigs at Jordan 
Hall, Boston, in 1925. Arthur Hastedt, vice 
president of Cundy-Bettoney Company, listening. 
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couldn’t see the instruments, although 
they knew the names of the makes repre 
sented in the test. The adjudicators’ 
sheets were collected; results tabulated 
Even the acoustical judgments of better 
experts than this reporter were baffled 
Nobody could be sure which was which. 
[here was hardly any tonal difference dis- 


cernable to the naked ear drum. The artist 


did a beautiful and fair job, although he 


admitted that he would never care for a 
metal clarinet no matter how good it 
sounded. The main difference of opinion 
recorded on the report sheets indicated a 
considerable aversion to the “metallic” 
tone, which was credited chiefly to the 
well known makes constructed from 
wood! Net result of the test was to con 
vince Harry Bettoney he could make a go 
of the metal clarinets, 
which he did others did too 

Z. Porter 
D. ¢ 
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Study in Europe 


TIME or another, almost every 
student of 


the idea of study ir 


r SOMI 
ce msiders 
White 


in Europe requires a great 


musk 
Europe 


serious 


extensive study 
deal of advance planning and considerable 
a student who is reasonably capa 
this experience for a sum 
would im 
sum 


expense 
ble may have 


mer at less expense than one 
agine. In fact, ir 
mer in Europe costs less than a summer’s 


study it 


some instances a 


some ft our American musk 


camps or music centers 

One such opportunity for the American 
made possible by the 

Americain of the Ecole 

located at Fontaine 


hool, 


music student is 
(_ onservatoire 
D’Art Americaine 
bleau 
profit institution under the 
the French Government, is for 
students of 
With the exception of the years during 
World War IT, the school has 
continuous operati at Fontainebleau 
1921 t is a 


France. This unique s« a non 
patronage ol 
American 
musk urt and architecture 
been in 


since summer school only 


U.L’S NEW 
was dedicated March 7 during the national convention of the American Bandmasters 
Association. Conforming to the more modern motif of recent camous buildings, the 
building has been in use since last September. In the background is the University's 
Armory. Here will be held the biennial meeting of the College Band Directors National 
Association in December, 1958. 
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and draws its distinguished faculty from 
top-notch French musicians and teachers, 
members of the faculty of the 
in Paris 

offers a variety of 
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and stringed and instruments 
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tered by the Americar 
come by the school at 
Dormitory style housing 
furnished by the school are in 
cluded in the tuition fee. For students 
who do not know French, interpreters 
are furnished for classes where the pro- 


usual 


and 


meals 


fessors do not speak English However, a 
beginning French class is open to all the 
take it, and ad 


small addi 


who desire t 
work is 
tional fee 

A recital series is 
dents’ musical growth 


students 
vanced ottered at a 
offered for the stu- 
ind usually several 
Id master classes 
students. The 
it body 
opportunity 


outstanding artists 
for selected advanced class 
sessions are open to all 


Students have the 


the stude: 


however 
to perform on the final programs of the 


recital series and in the concerts held at 


the student restaurat 


The 


stricted to 


student body is not absolutely re 
students, and the 


flavor, 


America! 
rather 
which offers the rar« 
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For the last 
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ance to meet mu 
parts of the world 
school 
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flight New 


opportunity to 


from 
offering another 
money on transportation 

For further information on this oppor 
tunity for European study, write to Fon 
tainebleau Schools, 122 East 58th Street, 
New York 22, New York. Your letter 
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YOU CAN PLAN your music appre- 


ciation courses around the _ record 


library of 


MUSICAL SOUND BOOKS 
with complete confidence. The cat 
alogue is absolutely stable from year 
to year and shipments are made the 
sume day the order is received. The 
repertory grades from 
kindergarten through high school and 
was selected and supervised by 


covers all 


LILLIAN BALDWIN 
The library comprises 165 high fidel- 
ity, 78 r.p.m. discs so convenient and 
economical for classroom use. You 
may order one record or many accord- 
ing to your needs 
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schools in every State that are appre- 
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“ataloguea will be sent promptly. 
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National Anthems: 
National or International? 


‘ow national is a national anthem? 
} | If you mean the melody, that’s a 
good question 
Let's take an impartial look at some 
f the most distinguished anthems of this 
country. Consider that venerable war cry 
Yankee Doodle, which was sung by the 
American revolutionists all the way from 
Saratoga to Yorktown. Paradoxically, 
experts admit that this tune may have 
riginated with the British! It seems that 
prior to the outbreak of the Revolution- 
ary War, His Majesty George III's sol- 
diers, in the course of their nocturnal 
carousals, used to interrupt Colonial 
prayer meetings with this melody. And 
in 1775, just before the “shot heard round 
the world,” British troops left Boston for 
Lexington and Concord, singing: 
“Yankee Doodle came to town 
For to buy a firelock:; 
We will tar and feather him 
And so we will John Hancock.” 
Or consider The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, the only official national anthem in 
United States history (Act of Congress 
1931). The poem, by Francis Scott Key, 
is thoroughly American—how American, 
is apparent from the well-known story of 
ts origin during the War of 1812 and 
from its initial title, The Defense of Fort 
WcHenry. But the melody? Thoroughly 
British! It had been composed in 1783 
by the Englishman, John Stafford Smith, 
is a theme song, To Anacreon in Heaven, 
for the Anacreontic Society of London 
By 1812 this tune had become very popu 
| it ve United States, and it was 
apparently the one which Key had in 
mind penned his famous poem 
the melody of America 
It is the same as that of 
tional anthem, God Save 
een). The English an 
in existence nearly a cen 
tury before Reverend Samuel F. Smith 
devised the novel words, “My country, 
of the I sing,” (1831). However, 
was not the first American 
\lready in Colomal times 


» had become God Save 


them had beet 


Washington 


istonishing anachronism in 

e history of American anthems occurred 
the time of the Civil War 

is it may seem, the tune of the Union's 
Battle Hymn of the Republic was com 
posed by a Southerner (William Steffe), 
and the tune of the Confederacy’s Divie, 
by a Northerner (Dan Emmett)! Em 
in particular, suffered considerable 
Accused by 


strange 


umiliation for his talent 
Northern newspapermen of being a rebel, 
Emmett felt obliged to prove his alle 
giance by rhyming the tune with such 
Union sentiment as “Remember Bunker 
Hill!” Unfortunately he failed to redeem 
himself in Northern eyes, to say nothing 
of promoting Dixte as a Northern anthem 
lor thougl Northern origin, Dirt 
vas adopted by the South, and it was 
this tune that was played by order of 
General Pickett just before the battle of 
(ettysburg 
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Children Need Music to Grow On 


In addition to bringing warmth and gaiety to 
the daily business ef growing up, it will be 
theirs forever and will help to give them the 
spiritual enrichment necessary for calm living 
in an anxious age. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS leading producerof Folk Musicon Records 
SONGS TO GROW ON _ SERIES, ETHNIC IES, 
AMERICANA SERIES. LITERATURE, CHILDREN, JAZZ. 
RELIGIOUS and SCIENCE SERIES. For complete new 
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117 W. 46 St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Similar pecularities have prevailed in 
the case of foreign anthems, beginning as 
far back as the Netherlands’ Wilhelmus 
Song (1626), probably the oldest official 
national anthem in the world. The poem, 
written by a loyal supporter of William 
of Orange during 
Spanish oppression, is Dutch to the core 


heroic resistance to 
Sut the melody is German 

The Czechs once used the Polish na 
tional anthem (the Dombrowski Anthem) 
as a battle song in their insurrection 
against Austria, changing the words, 
“Jeszcze Polska” (“Poland’s Glory”), to 
“Hej Slovane” (“Hey, Slavs”) The 
Czar’s Anthem, Russia’s most distin 
tinguished patriotic air, has been used as 
an Alma Mater song by many American 
colleges and universities. The most uni- 
versal anthem is England’s God Save the 
King, which, with appropriate wording, 
is sung all over the world 

Other countries have also adopted the 
patriotic tunes of their enemies during 
war times, just as we Americans seem to 
have appropriated Yankee Doodle from 
the British. Germany has been notorious 
for this kind of warfare, 
having adopted the national anthems of 
France, England, and Austria respectively 
of conflict With 


psy¢ | ological 


while in the very throes 
these nations 

In 1792, when the French national an 
them, La Marseillaise, was composed as 
a harangue against the meddling Prus 
different German lyrics 
appeared to the same melody. Among 
them was a German /.attle Song that 
anti-French 


sians, several 


became a_ favorite 
anthem of the Napc.conic Wars, the 
words “Arise, chiidren of France” being 
changed to “Up united people of 
Germany.” During World War I, when 
the English were singing God Save th 


soon 


King and we were singing America, the 
Germans simply chimed in with Heil dir 
im Siegerkranz (Hail Thee in Victor's 
their own century-old setting of 
the same melody. And the Nazis used the 
tune of the Emperor's Hymn of Austria 
at the very time that they were annexing 
“Gott 


Crown) 


that country, substituting for 


(Continued on page 48) 





The Picture On The Cover 





“LOBBY SING” is of course the title. Tims 
and place: March 22, 1958, 11:00 p.m., Bilt 
more Hotel, Los Angeles 
photographer was handicapped because n 
matter where he placed his he 
couldn’t take in the entire crowd 
the picture gives an idea of the assemblages 
which nightly contributed day-end sparkle 
to the stimulating experiences characteristic 
of every aspect of the 1958 MENC conven 
tion 

Setting a record for total attendance, for 
complete geographical representation from 
Maine to Florida, Alaska and Hawaii, Was! 
ington to Texas and all the states betwee 
coast to coast and border to border; with 
educational and festival features of unprece« 
dented excellence, and with host city man 
agement, hospitality and program contribu 
tions for which Los Angeles and California 
set a new high standard, the 1958 conven 
tion was truly an auspicious opening of the 
second half century of the Music Educators 
National Conference. 


California. The 


camera, 
He wever 
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Made by master craftsmen in the 
heart of the West German violin 
country 

Precision-adjusted in America to 
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Guaranteed by Targ & Dinner, Inc. 


Write for free catalog 
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PLAYGROUND MUSIC 


16-page Primary Education Program 
$1. Hopscotch, Musical Chairs, Take 
a Giant Step, ete., on music “playing 
field” by Madeleine Carabo-Cone, 
co-author, “HOW TO HELP CHIL- 
DREN LEARN MUSIC” ( Harper $3.50) 


“Write & Play” Giant 
Music a “Finger- 
board Eartraining” 
Chart, $1.00 Each 


FREE brochure 


CONE-ROYT 
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ready soon 


@ song-text at junior high level in the Together- We-Sing Series 


PROUDLY WE SING 


Wolfe « Krone « Fullerton 


The choral arrangements are made to serve junior high groups where both 
vocal resources and previous musical experience vary. There are full-sound- 
ing parts for boys, for treble and mixed voices, appropriate for program and 
festival use. The authors had in mind, also, smaller classes where parts are 
not in balance. Most of the songs can be sung as unison melodies, and many 
of the four- or five-part songs are satisfying harmonically using any number 
of the parts, the lower parts being optional. 

Piano accompaniments are provided; many songs are also marked for 
simple chording. Parts for orchestral and band instruments are included 
with many songs. 

Suggestions for related listening and reading open resources for unlimited 
development of the music course. 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES 
Lower elementary level (Kindergarten, Grades 1 and 2) 
MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK @ MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 


Viddle elementary level (Grades 3 and 4) 
MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR @ MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 
Upper elementary level (Grades 5 and 6) 
VOICES OF AMERICA @ VOICES OF THE WORLD 
Junior high level (Grades 7 and 8) 
MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR @ PROUDLY WE SING 
(ready for school in the fall) 


Records supplement each book 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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7552 We Hasten to Ask for Thine Aid.............T.B. 
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erhalte Franz den Kaiser” (“God Save 
the Emperor Francis”) the slogan 
“Deutschland, Deutschland wber alles” 
(“Germany, Germany above everything”). 
Certain anthems have at least a super- 
ficial internationality Poland’s Dom- 
browski Anthem was dedicated to a 
Polish general in the French Revolu 
tionary Army on Italian soil. The British 
Empire’s Rule Britannia was composed 
by an Englishman, rhymed by a Scotch 
man, and first sung by an Irishman. For 
the internations: social labor movement 
Russia and other countries promoted a 
theme song called The International. It 
is a pity that such a pretentious title was 
not reserved for an anthem of universal 
brotherhood ! 
ALDEN BUKER, assistant professor of 
humanities, Arizona State College, Tempe 
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Music Merchants Convention 
4 National Association of Music 


Merchants will hold its 1958 conven 

tion in Chicago July 21-24. This an- 
nual event, staged by the local dealers of 
the U. S., is one of the musical phenom 
ena of the times. Incorporated with a con 
vention program planned for the men and 
women whose stores serve the nation’s 
ommunities are meetings and representa 
tion of groups from the various branches 
of the industry. Here are the manufactur- 
ers, publishers, wholesalers and distribu 
tors of the commodities you expect to find 
available i our tow! whether you are 


lool ing 


for a piano, horn, bazooka, zulu 
drum, set of pedal timpani, xylophone or 
accordion—or the latest in TV, Hi-Fi, 
electronic guitars, or organs—a portable 
phonograph, or the last word in audio 
visual cabinet combinations 

Background and sound effects for the 
convention are supplied by the industry 
trade show, where the producers exhibit 
their wares and take stock orders from 
the dealers for fall business. Here are 
seen—and heard—several solid floors of 
displays into which are packed. samples 
of every kind of device included in the 
category of musical instruments—not to 
mention the musical toys so popular at 
Christmas time 

[he fortunate layman privileged to 
tour the exhibition finds a remarkable, 
even startli\g, panorama of the varied 
facets—and interests—of our musical life. 
By the same token, just as impressive are 
the convention sessions and demonstra- 
tions geared to the business of serving 
the musical life and interests. 

If you miss your home town music 

merchant around July 21-24, you prob 
ably can locate him at the Palmer House 
in Chicago. 
[Note: The MENC publications display 
and music education headquarters will 
be in Palmer House parlor 857. This 
music education headquarters for the 
convention continues a long-standing co- 
operative arrangement whereby NAMM 
furnishes the facilities and MENC mem- 
bers and staff representatives supply the 
exhibit and the consultants to answer 
questions and discuss matters pertaining 
to the school music program. Over a 
period of years many hundreds of local 
dealers and other members of the music 
industry have dropped in to look over 
the MENC publications and talk things 
over.] 
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BULLETIN BOARD 
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since 1949. The Music Index has received 
world-wide recognition as a basic refer- 
ence tool and subject guide to the field 

music personalities past and present, 
history of music, forms and types of 
music, musical instruments from the 
earliest times to the electronic instru 
ments of today, as well as reviews of 
music, books, recordings and perform- 
ances. In addition, The Music Index 
became an author guide beginning in 
January 1957 when entries for music spe- 
cialists critics, composers, musicolo- 
gists, educators—currently contributing 
to musi periodicals were included. Thus 
it now includes a combined subject- 
author index. 

The accelerated interest-and hew de- 
velopments in music have been reflected 
in the rapid and continuing expansion of 
The Music Index, which now makes yearly 
revisions in its subject headings. The 
list of periodicals indexed has grown 
from the forty-one English-language 
publications represented in its first issue 
to one hundred and twenty-six, including 
thirty-one non-English publications. The 
1949 annual cumulation included 308 
pages; the 1957 edition will include over 
700 pages. The Music Index plans to 
continue expansion of the current serv- 
ice as well as to index periodicals pub- 
lished prior to 1949. 

The editorial staff consists of Florence 
Kretzschmar, editor-in-chief; Geraldine 
Rowley and Betty Buyck, editors. Fur- 
ther details can be obtained from Infor 
mation Service, Inc., 10 West Warren 
Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 


PAN AMERICAN MUSIC. FESTIVAL. 
The First Inter-American Music Festival 
of the Pan American Union took place 
in Washington, D. C., April 18-20, 1958. 
Organized by the Inter-American Musik 
Center in collaboration with Interna 
tional House of New Orleans, the Na 
tional Institute of Fine Arts of Mexico, 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation 
of the Library of Congress, and the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of the 
Recording Industries, the three-day Fes 
tival featured world premieres and first 
performances. Concerts were presented 
by the National Symphony Orchestras 
of Washington and Mexico, the Juilliard 
String Quartet, the Claremont String 
Quartet, and the Howard University 
Choir. Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Venezuela, Uru 
guay, and the Unitec states were the 


countries represente 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE LIBRARY, Lo 
retto, Pennsylvania, destroyed by fire 
last winter, acknowledges with gratitude 
the generous gifts of books and other 


materials from many friends. The burn- 
ing of Padua Hall, in which the 45,000- 
volume library was housed, was the 
second such loss suffered by the college 
In 1942, a $250,000 blaze leveled Old 
Main Hall and destroyed some 15,000 
books. Padua Hall was the last remain 
ing war surplus structure on the cam 
pus, and, ironically, preliminary plans 
for a new library were in the building 
when the fire struck. Journal readers 
who can help with donations of records 
and books on music education, theory, 
history, and repertoire should write to 
the director of music, William B. Iveson, 
St. Francis ( ollege, Loretto, Pennsyl 
vania 


> 


ACCORDIONISTS. You may not have an 
accordion in your home, but the chances 
are that several of your neighbors are 
among the many thousands who have 
purchased the push-pull instruments 
during the past few years. You yourself 
may not especially care for its tone or 
the way it works, but you do know that 
an increasing number of young people 
and papas and mamas, too—are fond of 
the accordion; some, very. One does not 
have to espouse, play or teach, or even 
like the accordion, but what with TV, 
radio, records, and pupils practicing 
their lessons all around, to avoid listen 
ing to it is virtually impossible. 

Safe to say, hardly anyone will deny 
he doesn’t mind hearing the instrument 
when well played. Be that as it may, 
exponents claim that the accordion is an 
especially satisfactory medium for de 
veloping the pupil’s musical understand 
ing, knowledge and performing ability. 
To this end, good teachers in growing 
1umber are devoting their professional 
fforts and skill. One of the teacher 
organizations, Accordion Teachers Guild 
International, the reader may recall, was 
mentioned in a recent issue of this 
magazine. To be impartial, another group 
is mentioned here—the American Accor- 
dionists Association, Inc., whose busi 
ness, among other things, is to promote 
musical and professional interests of the 
accordion field, and help raise standards 
of teaching and performance. Annual 
contests have been sponsored for nearly 
twenty years in cooperation with various 
groups and schools in the New York area 

Pictured at an AAA Executive Board 
meeting, seated, left to right: Louis 
Del Monte; Rudy Molinaro, second 
vice-president; Theresa Costello, secre 
tary-treasurer; Louis lIorio, president; 
Eugene Ettore, vice-president; Elsie 
Bennett Standing, first row, left to 
right: H. Morck, Paul Leone, Fred 
Gretsch, Jr., Maddalena Belfiore, Mario 
Pancotti, Jacob Neupauer, Charles Mag 
nante, Charles Nunzio. Standing, top 
row, left to right: Anthony Mecca, Pietro 
Deiro, Jr., Al Alcaro, Juliuo Giulietti, 
C. Scholl, Carmen Carrozza, Henri Klick 
mann. E.M 
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Marche Moderne 


CONCERT BAND 
by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 


This composition was con- 
ceived for the express pur- 
pose of creating a proces- 
sional or recessional march 
of any desired length that 
does not need to end 
abruptly and is complete in 
itself. Ample opportunities 
are indicated for endings 
either before or after taking 
the D.C. 

Full Band $5.00 


Conductor’s Score 1.00 


Extra Parts 40 each 


An original composition by 
the arranger of the “HARRY 
JAMES CONCERT SERIES” 


Marche Debonaire 


CONCERT BAND 
by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 


Scored with low woodwinds 
and horns in unison in the 
third theme. 

Full Band $5.00 


Conductor’s Score 1.00 


Extra Parts 40 each 


SEND FOR FREE REFERENCE COPY 
Famous Music Corporation 
1619 BROADWAY 
New York 19, New York 
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School of Fine and 
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ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 
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Jules Wolffers, Chairman 
Preparatory, Undergraduate 
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of Music and Music Education 
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Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
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Intonation and Blend in the 
A Cappella Choir 

¥ BUILDING an a cappella organization 

one of the objectives toward which 

the conscientious and musically sensitive 


strives is good intonation and 


director 
blend li 


gree of satisfaction requires careful atten 


achieve this goal with some de- 


tion to a number of factors 
The problem that must first be faced 
is the selection of the membership of the 
group. Here two considerations are im- 
perative: Each singer must have a reli- 
able ear, and the quality of voice must not 
be unduly unique 
l.et us first consider the ear. In addi 
tion to the use of standard recorded 
pitch tests, which may not give a true 
picture on first trial, the director should 
use other devices, such as an interval 
test, sight singing and singing a familiar 
melody without accompaniment. The in- 
terval test may start with playing simple 
intervals, one note after the other, asking 
the singer to match them. This test should 
include the more difficult intervals, such 
as diminished fifths, and conclude with 
diminished triads given as 3-1-5 and 3-5-1 
and diminished seventh chords, given as 
5-3-7-1 and 3-5-1-7. A singer who can 
negotiate the last groups unerringly is 
likely to be quite dependable so far as 
ear is concerned 
The sight singing exercises should in 
clude selections wth and without accom- 
animent. Particularly in the latter, listen 
or deviations from the diatonic progres- 
sion in making intervals too large or too 
small. Singing a well-known melody 
without accompaniment will reveal the 
person who habitually sharps or flats or 
who sings without concentration. It is 
not uncommon to find those who may 
otherwise seem to be fair singers ending 
a short melody, such as a hymn, one-half 
step off key. Still another ear check 
would be singing the major scale. Listen 
leviations, particularly in using the 
range of the voice 


+ 


Ihe second consideration mentioned in 
selecting choir membership is quality of 
voice, The quality or timbre of a musical 
tone is determined by the presence and 
prominence of overtones in the tonal 
structure. Voices are distinguishable 
because of this characteristic. Certain 
physiological aspects of the tone-produc- 
ing organs and resonating chambers de- 
termine which overtones are going to 
color the voice and to what extent. To 
secure good intonation, which also pre- 
supposes good blend, one should not have 
widely different vocal timbres in a choir 
section. Since each voice has its own 
characteristic overtone pattern, which 
determines its quality, the problem of 
securing good intonation and blend will 
be reduced if voices can be quite similar 
in quality, thereby eliminating pitch con 
flicts in ‘the overtones produced by the 

irious voices. The ideal, in so far as 
itch and 
voices in a section of nearly identical 
quality. Quality can best be checked by 
arranging the voices from a section in a 
row and have each in quick succession 
sing a given vowel, listening for voices 


blend are concerned, is to have 


which sound identical in quality or nearly 
so. More than one vowel should be used 
to identify voices; this will need to be 
watched since some voices may be quite 
uniform on some vowels and not on 
others. By grouping uniform voices to 
gether and adding one by one the ques 
tionable voices, one can determine to what 
extent voices of particularly different tim- 
bres will influence the tone of the section. 

Another factor to be considered in good 
ensemble singing is the vibrato. To write 
on this subject is to tread on mined 
ground. However, understanding the na 
ture of the vibrato will aid us in working 
with it. Vocal vibrato is essentially a pitch 
deviation of about one-half step, complet- 
ing about six such pitch cycles per second. 
In some voices, vibrato is not particu 
larly noticeable, even to the point where 
one is not conscious of it. Others will 
vary both in extent of pitch deviation 
and rapidity. Since vibratos do vary both 
in extent of pitch and rapidity, it is not 
possible that a unanimity can be achieved 
to the extent that all voices in a section 
deviate to a uniform degree at a uniform 
rate, although it is possible for indi 
viduals, with careful practice, to control 
both. To have, for example, fourteen 
voices singing a tone, all with vibrato, 
will produce a “wide” tone resulting in 
a detriment to intonation 

Since vibrato is a pitch deviation and 
since each voice has its own series of 
overtones, one realizes the extreme com 
plexity of even a single vocal tone pro 
duced with vibrato when one considers 
the overtone structuzse of each minute 
pitch increment in the vibrato cycle. Mul- 
tiply this by the number of voices in the 
section, and the problem approaches 
infinity ! 

It is because of this structure of the 
vibrato tone, however, that it is pleasing 
in a solo voice. These minute pitch de- 
viations, each with its overtone series, 
produce a vibrant, live, colorful tone 
Conversely, a tone without vibrato sounds 
flat, dull, lifeless and uninteresting. It 
is still-born. A cappella choirs which seek 
to divest tone of all vibrato produce this 
dull, bleak, lifeless tone. The solution for 
the director who strives for good intona- 
tion but still wants a tone with life and 
spirit will find the answer somewhere 
between the extremes of the bleak, life- 
iess, colorless tone and the more vibrant, 
warm, rich and colorful tone produced 
with some vibrato 


+ 


Moving now from the area of selection 
of membership, let us next consider the 
rehearsal schedule. In carrying out the 
rehearsal, the director should seek first 
to gain unanimity in each section. If 
eight-part music is being sung, develop 
a good unison tone in each of the eight 
parts. This should be achieved to the 
point where the director cannot distin- 
guish voices even when only a few feet 
away. Sectional practices will be neces- 
sary to develop this unison tone. One 
notices that a small vocal ensemble, such 
as a trio or quartet, may sound quite 
rough when first organized. A feeling for 
blend and intonation develops as _ the 
singers continue practicing together. The 
same principle holds true for a section 
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a choir. Singing together, each one 
oncentrating on the total effect, will de- 
velop a smooth unison tone if voices are 
not badly matched from the beginning. 

From the eight-part stage of part- 
practice the organization should move into 
the four-part stage, again working for 
good intonation in each of the four sec 
tions. Finally, group the sopranos and 
altos together and the tenors and basses 
together in a two-part stage. These need 
not, and should not, be run consecutively 
but rather concurrently. Rehearsing with 
the total ensemble should take up only 
part of the rehearsal time in this process 
his procedure may be carried one step 
further in developing tonal amalgamation. 
After having developed a good unison 
tone in each of the eight parts, then four 
and finally two, the entire ensemble could 

into several complete and 

oirs of no less than three or 
our members in each of the four sec 
tions, working for good intonation within 
each such group 

Another important factor in securing 
good intonation is the need for adhering 
to uniform vowel structures. Each vowel 
has its peculiar series of overtones as 

also each voice. Good intonation will 
not be achieved if some are singing a as 
in all, while others sing the vowel as in 

1. Pitch conflicts will result from the 

yes of these two vowel sounds even 

fundamental pitch is well adhered 

Iniformity of vowel structure is 

essential if good intonation is to be se 

cured 

Contrapuntal compositions where voices 

nove to words and word segments at 

different points along the melodic lines 

need to be watched carefully in this re 

spect articularly in slow moving and 

sustained musi It is often desirable to 

slightly modify vowels to achieve greater 

uniformity The same problem is occa- 

sionally found at cadences in other com- 

ustained chord 

one vowel while 

Composers have not 

ilways been aware of this difficulty and 

very oiten a slight re-editing of text will 
considerably improve the situation 

While being alert to difficulties in sing 

g vowel sounds which can impair in 

the conductor should also make 

most out of situations where it is 

une a chord. Words with the 

l_asins 4 he easiest 

This vowel has the fewest 

ls and consequently 


of difficulty 
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with complete 
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Just Released 


THE SOLO SINGER 


by 
Peter D. Tkach 


A bright new collection of seventeen time-tested songs for solo 
and voice class use. These songs have been specially selected 
for their appeal and musical worth, and have proven their value 
in both group and individual singing. 

Purcell, Mendelssohn, MacDowell, Franz, Munro, and Gaul are 
just some of the representative composers of fine song litera- 
ture included in the book. 

THE SOLO SINGER merits a place in every library. For vocal 
class, private study or concert repertoire it is a “must”, 


rice $1.5 
Special Introductory Offer Price $1.50 


For a limited time THE SOLO SINGER is being offered at the special 
pre-publication price of $1.00. Use the coupon below for this special offer. 


Clip the coupon and mail today! 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Publisher 
525 Busse, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for my copy of THE SOLO SINGER. Rush to 
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Accepted and Endorsed 
any = by America’s greatest 
ORCHESTRA a), Symphony Bassoonists. 


STRING ORCHESTRA PRICED RIGHT. 
GUARANTEED! 


BAND 


CHORAL GROUPS 


Mfg. in the 
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we West Germany 


CARL FISCHER Musica! Instrument ( Inc 
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$1.50 


National Interscholastic CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
; Give Them a Chance 
Music Activities Commission 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
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Oesk Stand and Pive Books of Music §1.50 
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HOW TO BRING UP YOUR CHILD TO 
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WHERE THE WORLD ENDS: The Life 
of Louis Moreau Gottschalk. B 
non Loggir Baton Rouge, Lou 
vers 


rHE INSTRUMENTALIST’S HAND- 
BOOK AND DICTIONARY. By Meyer 
M. Cahr in Frane For 


1958. 106 pp. 


FUNDAMENTAL MUSICIANSHIP FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 
TEACHER. By Hartley D. Snyder. (San 
Francisco, Calif.: Fearon Publishers), 
1957. 125 pp. No price listed. 

This approachable book designed for the 
classroom teacher proceeds by easy 
stages through the elements of rhythm, 
singing of folk melodies, acquaintance 
with the piano keyboard and the use of 
simple instruments with songs. The fun- 
damentals (notation, keys, major and 
minor modes, scales, and chords) are 
simply and meaningfully presented in 
the context of music which will be used 
in the elementary grades 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: Guide and Course of Study 
Providing Simple Progressive Move- 
ment Through the Grades in Essential 
Musical Learnings. By Maude G. Byer 
With a foreword by Helen Hefermar 
San Francisco: Fearon Publishers 
1957. 122 pp. $2.00 

The full title of this spiral bound manual 

is indicative of its contents. In succinct 

outline form the book provides the ele 
mentary classroom teacher with a work 
able basis upon which to organize her 
music instruction. The guide is replete 
with suggestions obtained from hundreds 
of teachers and consultants It is de 
signed to assist teachers in providing 
suitable musical learnings at each grade 
level and to serve as a basis for an in 
service education program in music. All 
aspects of elementary grade music teach 
ing are considered and the course more 
than adequately fulfills its avowed pur 

pose. There is included in the text a 

bibliography, a practical section on signs 

and symbols used in music, and a self 

pronouncing list of compose i 

ary of musical terms 


MORLEY’S CANZONETS FOR THREE 
VOICES. By John Earle Uhler Bator 
Rouge, Louisiana Louisiana State 
University Press), 1957. 49 pp. $2.50 

The author discusses the Morley 

zonets for three voices from the 

point of the general student 

Renaissance. Technical musical 

sions have been avoided and 

s of as much concern to 

literature as to the 

major portion of 

facsimilie ot ‘ rar 


1624. 


THE NEW OXFORD HISTORY OF 
MUSIC. Vol. I Ancient and Oriental 
Music. Edited by Egon Wellesz New 
York: Oxford University Pre , 1957 
xxiii, 530 pp., $9.50. 

Designed to replace the previ 

of historical studies in music first 

lished in six volumes under the ex 

ship of W. H. Hadow, the present 
panded series of eleven volumes (. 

Westrup, Editor-in-Chief) represent 

merely a revision but ar nt 

survey of the 

nonumental ‘ 

Volume I, Ancient : 

covers all music whic 

Christian European f 

a chapter on primit 
nues with divisions on the n 

China and the Far East, India 

and Mesopotan a, Judea Greece and 

Rome, and Islan Each chapter vrit 

ten by a distinguished scholar in |} 

particular sphere of tur An 

of recordings “History ot Mu 

Sound” issued by ‘ 

ments each ind 

“New Oxford H 
This entire 

new level of a 

University Press 

fron previous a 

cations of some 

represented, the 
pre intelligently 

ng of 

history in all its 

than has been true o 
storical works on 1 
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Current Publications By Music Educators 
For Music Educators 





PERIODICALS CURRICULUM-ADMINISTRATION-SUPERVISION 
Music Educators Journal. Official magazine of the MEN‘ Art in a Changing America. A report for the Music in 
and its associated organizations. A professional necessity American —’ Commission on Music in the Community by 
Enables the busy music educator to keep posted regarding lax Kaplan, chairman 1958. 90 pp. and cover $1.00. 
current thought, trends, activities, new publications and Music + ne Ae in a Changing World. Part II cf the 1958 
products, and the general affairs of the entire field. In eport for the Music in American Life Commission on Musi 
cluded with active membership. Separate subscription, $3.50 the 


er ear Single copy ot Back copies: Infor é I! . . . . 
es R. ‘ - I : Singing in the Schools. Three monographs prepared 
egara Vs f 


Community. 1958. 60 pp. and cover. $1.00 
I or 


f 
to available back copies on request. 
I isic in American Life Commission on Standard Litera 


Journal of Research in Music Education. A publication of ire and Performance by the Committee on I 


the Music Educators National Conference under the direct Interpretation of Mu for Choral Organizatio: 
tion of the JRME Editorial Committee and Editorial As- Hosmer. chairmar s: “Small Vocal Enser 
sociates. T\ ssues each year (Spring and Fall). Subscrip- om Singing.” “Choral Mu = the Santen 


. 22 75. ) ‘ fo ssues . = : 
(two issu $3.75; two years (four 1 1€ ’ t Relati ‘ Adolescent with Part 


II, If] and IV are available except ence to Bovs’ Voices.” 1958 9 
ind Vol. II, No. 1, Spring 1954 . 


regarding prices on request 


pp. and cover 


The Music Teacher and Public Relations. Prepared f 

ymmission III Musi n General School Admir trate 
THE NEW BASIC CONCEPTS BOOK a committee under the chairmanship of Edward J 

Basic ( aneepte in Music Education, published : olume I ann. 1958. 48 pp. Paper cover. $1.00 

of the Pifty- th Yearbook of the Nation: ( y for the Let’ s Keep Our Balance in Education, by 

Study of Fx ion, was prepared by a comm! » appointed esident of the National Educat 

by NSSE f the committee: Oleta Benn, Clifton nited States. Reprinted from the Fel 

A surmeist tobert W. House, Charles Leonhard, T. R. the National ‘ atio Associat 

Met onnel } representative on the committee . Thur- eat Single cx py 5e; « 

ber H. Madison (chairman), Theodore F. Normann, Nel Music for Fours and Fives. Prepared 

B. Henry icio), General Editor of NSSE. 1958. 375 pp Music for Pre-school. Kindergarter 

Paper cov 45} oth $4.00. Send orders to TSit) hool) | a commit ind cha 

of Chicas Pr 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 


anual 1958 Music Educators Journal, p: 


THE SOURCE BOOK 

Music in American Education (Source Book II The cur Keyboard Experience and Piano Class Instruction 
5 j } ¢ he Classroom This book discusses the 

( 


8. 32 pp. Paper cover 
' 
pee J 


PIANO IN THE SCHOOLS 


rent handbook and guide for music educators and students 5 related 
f } Many hundreds of music educators ‘reas of Keyboard Experience, Piano : 
tributed to tl remarkable example of the results of ‘"structior A guide and aid £01 ll whe 
cooperativ ndeav« Between the covers of one handy vith teaching or cu oe pian! : 


ver $1.0 


i 
] es, and 


supe rbly ors red bor is found the essence of the three 
years’ work of tl n American Education Committees Music Begins with the Piano 
whose reports of stuc s, experiments, investigations, dis enting opinions o ading 
cussions, and recommendations are represented Edited by rtance of plans 
Hazel Nohave« Siocminn First printing December 1955 8R4 lucatior 58. 8 
»p lexibl oard cover. $4.75. _ — 
pe 2 worst STRINGS 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education— 
1948-1956. Prepared by William S. Larsor Published as 
the 1957 Fall Issue of the Journal of Research in Music ‘ : : 
Education, the Bibliography includes more than 2,000 titles String Instruction Program No, I (SIP I Reprinted, 1957, 
not contained in Mr. Larson’s 1932-1948 compilation. 1958 rom M a7 glo American Educatiot urce Bo II 
165 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding. $3.0 pp. and cover xc. Chapter 1) The 

: tring Mu ° tic 2 

Music Education Materials—A Selected Bibliography. :'Pla a 
Music Education Research Council publication prepared : a. Ge 


Beach, 1958. 100 pp. Pape the chairmanship of Earl E. 4, Applied to String Class Teaching 


a apes Cuver, Seo a on irds for String Instruments in the School 
Ant vated p ation date July, 1958 on. a0 P a. 8 a, 
ms ; Bibliography for String Teachers (SIP II 
GRANTS AND AWARDS and Walter Haderer (String Instruction Pr: 
Educational Grants and Awards in the Field of Music. A FP lanographed. 16 pp. and cover. 50 
directory of assistance, awards, commissions, fellowships String Teacher and Music Dealer Relations and Problems 
and scholarships available to those musicians who are SIP IIT). $y John Shepard and Subcommittee t , 
mature in development and/or who have established suc Instruction Program III). 1957. 12 pp. and cov 
cessful careers and se financial backing for additions > ses vo : : 
€ 1 pe er aes ek financial backing . add nal Recruiting Strings in the Schools (SIP 
schooling, study, composition or recognitior Prepared for H e and Sul tte< String Instruct 
. oppe and Subcomn > (3 ing ins l 1or 
the Music Education Research Council of the Music Edu 57 Plancera hed. 7 pp. and cover. 5Ue. Incl 
cators National Cor ference by Everett Timm. 1957. Plano we ee ae em ; 


: : - ime pamphlet ith 


graphe } plus 2 pp. and cover. 50c 


rhe String matenetinn Program in Music Education 
eries of reports 1 by the MENC Committee on String 
struction = the Seb ol , Gilbert Waller, general chairman 


Interesting String Majors in Music Education 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES Gerald Doty and Subcommittee (String Instructio 
Guiding Principles for School Music Group Activities. R« . dp Planograp shed 8 pp. Included in 
port of a joint committee representing the North Central , IV, which see for — 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Contest Why Have a String Program? (SIP VI 
and Activities Committee of the National Association of Holmes and Subcommittee String Instr 
Secondary School Principals, and the Music Educators Na [), Planographed 7 pp. and cover 
tional Conference. Adopted by the NCACSC, 1957. 8 pp. 25: me pamphlet with SIP VII 


———ye , The Selection and Care of a String Instrument (SIP 

INTERNATIONAL By Frank Hill and Subcommittee (String Instructior 

How Can Music Promote International Understanding? Pre- am VII 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included ir 

pared by Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the MENC. imphlet with SIP VI, which see for 

1957 reprint from an article first published in The Bulletin 
of the National Association of | ee reste School Princ 


pals, December 1956. 8 pp. 50c. 


price 
Basic Principles of Double Bass Playing (SIP VIII 
ward Krolick String Instruction Program VIII 
unographed. 14 pp. and cover. 50« 
JAZZ Basic Principles of Cello Playing (SIP 1X 
Afro-American Music. A brief analysis of the sources and Jr. (String Instruction Program IX 
development of jazz music, with a historical and geograph iphed. 14 pp. and cover. 50¢e. 
ical chart devised by the author, William H. Tallmadge, and Basie Principles of \ folin ’ laying SIP 
constructed by N. F. Truesdale. Reprinted from the Musi« ing Instruct Progra X Cont 
Educators Journal, September-October 1957. 8 pp. in imples and illustratior Re 
ng double-page chart. 25« 1 cover $1.50 
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Music for the young folk 
ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 


New and much-needed material for kindergarten—songs, rhythmic 
activities, singing games. Small folk love it. 
Price $1.50 


RIME RHYTHM AND SONG 
An up-to-the-minute primary song book with the child’s own inter- 


ests as the subject matter. 
Price $1.50 


FATHER HEAR THY CHILDREN SING 
Fills a long-felt need. Provides sacred songs for the young child in 
his own language about a world he knows. 
Price $1.50 


SONGS CHILDREN SING 
150 favorites arranged in modern guise—nursery, folk, patriotic 
and traditional songs, lullabies, carols, and hymns. 


Price 60 Cents 





Do you receive our Catalog, Desk 
Book and Octavo Miniatures? If not, 
write us! 


PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Aiphia, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B. and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance courses leading to B.F.A. 
degree. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women, Catalog on request. 
Member of National Association of Sch 





Is of Music ti ty 


Summer Term 




















Classroom Teacher 


] 
a 
For the 
ew Recordings} ~~~. 
Supervisor and 








GROWING LCP WITH MUSK 


At last! A series of 6 albums based on the famous Beatrice and Max Krone 
Descant books. Beautiful voices, tasteful accompaniments, and Descant and 
Melody are first presented separately, for easy teaching, then together in 
a final “band.” $5.95 each. Set of 6 albums, $35.70. 

Our First Songs * Songs for Fun with Deseants * Very Easy Descants * Inter- 
mediate Descants * Songs to Sing with Descants * Instrumental A P t 
Album 





LEARN TO PLAY Tt PORUARP 
A sound filmstrip for workshops and teacher self-instruction. $10.95. 
INSTRUMENTS OF THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Beautiful sound-color filmstrip set. $19.75. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


BOWMAR RECORDS «usin. 


Los Angeles 29, California 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 





@ HARRY A. ALSHIN, of Scarsdale High 
School, Scarsdale, New York, has been 
named coordinator of the newly initiated 
string program for talented high school 
musicians at the Aspen Music School and 
Festival, Aspen, Colorado. 


@ HAROLD B. BACHMAN, director of 
bands, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
was honored at an awards banquet in 
May, after he announced his plans for 
retirement next February. Mr. Bachman 
officially ends ten years of service as 
the University of Florida’s band director 
in September, when he will be succeeded 
by his assistant, Reid Poole. 


@ ARLON O. BOGARD, instrumental 
music director at Franklin High School, 
Portland, Oregon, died on April 3, 1958. 
He gave many years of dedicated service 
to the cause of music education, teaching 
for ten years in Iowa befcre coming to 
Portland in 1938. Two weeks before his 
death he served as the conductor of the 
Oregon All-State High School Orchestra. 
He also was serving as conductor of the , 
Portland All-Elementary School Orches- 
tra. Well-known as an _ instrumental 
music adjudicator and festival director 
in Oregon and Washington, Mr. Bogard 
was particularly interested in church 
music and during his stay in Portland 
directed choirs at three different 
churches. His unexpected and untimely 
death came as a shock to all of his 
friends and colleagues.—A.V.W. 


@ TED J. CRAGER has been appointed 
chairman of the Department of Music 
and dfrector of bands at West Texas 
State College, Canyon. He was | 
director of bands in Monterey Hig 
School and coordinator of secondary 
school music for the public schools of 
Lubbock, Texas. 


< ROBERT B. CUTLER, assistant pro- 
fessor of music and organist at Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
becomes head of the department of music 
and associate professor at Lehigh on 
July 1, succeeding William H. Schempf, 
who became director of music at the 
U.S. Military Academy. 


@ OSCAR B. DAHLE, director of choral 
music at the Minneapolis South West 
High School and at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Minneapolis, has been appointed 
instrumental omer’ at Schmitt, Hall & 
McCreary, music publishers, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 


@ RICHARD E. DUNCAN, formerly of 
Omaha, Nebraska, is now director of the 
School of Music, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown. 


® WALTER H. HODGSON, dean of the 
School of Music, North Texas State Col- 
lege, becomes head of the department of 
music at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, on August 1. A member of the 
North Texas State College faculty since 
1942 and dean of the music school since 
1947, Mr. Hodgson succeeds the late 
Weldon Hart as head of Michigan State’s 
music department. 


@ CHARLES HOWARD HOPKINS, dean 
of Stetson University, De Land, Florida, 
since 1950, becomes dean of Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, New Jersey, o 
September 1. Mr. Hopkins succeeds Rhea 
Williamson, who has been dean of the 
College since its founding in 1926. 


@ WILLIAM F. KINNEAR, former music 
supervisor, band and orchestra director, 
and since 1955 northwestern representa- 
tive for Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 
City. now is west coast representative 
for the Theodore Presser Company, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
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* ROBERT M. LARSON, director of the 
Conservatory of Music, Morningside Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed professor of music and chairman 
of the music department at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Mr. Larson is 
president of the Iowa Music Teachers 
Association. 


& PAUL MAKARA, violinist, next fall 
joins the faculty of the music depart- 
ment at Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


@ PETER MENNIN has been named di- 
rector of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, Maryland, succeeding 
Reginald Stewart who resigned at the 
close of the school year. Mr. Mennin 
sores the composition department of 
uilliard School of Music in 1947, a post 
he has held until his present appoint- 
ment, 


@ HAROLD MUELLER, formerly of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota, 
will join the Austin College faculty, 
Sherman, Texas, as chairman of the 
department of music. 


@ HAROLD S. ORENDORFF, chairman 
of the Fine Arts Division of Glenville 
State College, Glenville, West Virginia, 
since 1948, has accepted a position as 
chairman of the Music Education Depart- 
ment at State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


& DAVID S. VAN FLEET, music educator 
and professional musician, who has for 
some years been assistant manager of 
the University Music House, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has transferred to the staff 
of the Theodore Presser Company as 
Mid-west representative. 


& DAVID WALLACE of Glenville State 
College, Glenville, West Virginia, is the 
new editor of the West Virginia MEA 
“Notes a Tempo,” official state periodical. 
Former editor was Walter L. Coplin, 
School of Music, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown. 


“& DR. and MRS. JOHN FINLEY WIL- 
LIAMSON, president and dean, respec- 
tively, and co-founders of Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, New Jersey, 
retired on June 15, 1958. The couple has 
spent a lifetime of devoted and inspired 
leadership that has built the College into 
a compelling force for the betterment of 
church music and given the choir its 
reputation of world-wide excellence. 


> 


ARTHUR WAHLBERG, professor emeri- 
tus of Fresno (California) State College, 
and past president (1933-1935) of the 
MENC Western Division, received the 
1958 Mancini Award to “an outstanding 
music educator in California.” The 
award, a $1,000 grant and a gold medal, 
was established by John Kimber. Pic- 
tured with Mr. Wahlberg is Mrs. Wahl- 
berg, who was present at the award 
ceremony in Los Angeles at the MENC 
Biennial Convention in March. 
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NEW CHORAL MUSIC FOR FALL 1958 


Christmas 
Jingle Bells With A Jingle Bass—S.A.B. _._...._.......Catherine A. Cook 25 
oe B 2 


College Sleighride—S.A Paul Wyler 25 
O Litthe One—S.A.T.B. and Junior Choir 25 
All My Heart This Night Rejoices—S.A.T.B. _._.._......Robert Graham 25 
To ehonbenel Richard Winslow 25 
CANTATA FOR THE NATIVITY— 

S.A.T.B. with Treble Choir .00 


S.A.T.B. 


Eloquence 


Roger C. Hannahs 1 


Haydn-DeWitt 

The Spirit of the Lord Blasius Amon-Pizarro 
To the Name of Our Salvation . W. Glen Darst 
a cliches insets in totlctedethmsieaemee E. A. Hovdesven 
Prayer of Moses’ Mother Philip Gordon 


S.S.A. 


Pn CII I oa ect mnumodmunansine Ron Nelson 
My Master Hath A Garden Jerome Neff 


(Reference copies sent on request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

















MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Fer catalog and application 
write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is a member of Natienal Ass‘n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
. Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 








ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION OF 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH 


The School of Music, Northwestern University 
Theses - Projects - Dissertations 
Classified Cross-Reference Index 
Price $1.00 


Order from Concert Manager, School of Music, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


























THE BUSINESS OF THE MENC 


A Review of Business Transacted at the 1958 Biennial Convention 


of the Music Educators National Conference and Other Items of 


Interest to the Membership 


rFYNUE 1958 MEETING at Los Angeles most auspiciously 
launched the second half-century of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference. Our West Coast colleagues 
did themselves proud! It was truly a wonderful feast of all 
that can be contrived to make a convention worth while. 
The meaty and exciting sessions, the high standard of the 
musical performances, the hdspitality and business efficiency 
host city committees—staffed largely by administra- 
tors—the record-breaking attendance, are among the things 
that people will talk about for a long time to come. 
Inasmuch as the program was published in the convention 
( February-March ) this attempt is 
made here to provide a review or commentary. Members 
eview the program in its full detail may 
official program book as long as the 


of the 


issue of magazine, no 
who would like to 
secure copies of the 
supply lasts by addressing the headquarters office at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Matters business of the 
briefly touched upon in the paragraphs on these pages for 
the information of MENC members, are covered more ex- 
tensively and in more detail in the reports of the Board of 
and the State National Assembly, 
which are also available to members upon request. 


pertaining to the convention, 


Directors Presidents 


copies ¢ I 


New Schedule of Membership Dues 
ictive Membership. $6.00 per annum plus the amount of 
Total annual active dues cover an 
EpUuCATORS JOURNAL and to 


state membership dues 
nual subscription to the Musi 
the official state magazine 


Special Active Membership, a new classification. The an 
nual membership dues of $8.00 plus the amount of the state 
active dues will annual subscriptions to the 
Journal of Research in Music Education, as well as the Mv- 


sic Epucators JoUuRNAL and the state magazine.* 


Partial M@mbership 


the state active membership dues available only in federated 


prov ide for 


$4.00 per annum plus the amount of 


states providing for this classification. Includes annual sub- 
scription to the Music Epucators JOURNAL and your state 
periodical. Provides for active membership privileges in the 
state association but not in the. national association. Partial 
dues do not cover the privilege of participating in National 
or Division meetings, or voting or holding office at the Na- 
tional or Division level. 


Student Chapter Membership. $2.00 per annum. Includes 
annual subscriptions to the Music Epucators JoUuRNAL and 
the state periodical. Student members have all rights and 
privileges of State, Division and National membership, 
except voting and holding office. 

Student members who wish to receive the Journal of Re- 
search in Music Education in addition to the Music Epu- 
CATORS JOURNAL and their state magazine, pay $4.00 national 


annual dues.* 


<issociate Membership at the National level has been dis- 
continued. 


Life Membership. Open to all individuals who are eligible 
for active membership, continues at $150.00 for life enroll- 
ment without further payment of annual dues. 


Patron Membership remains the same, and is open to in- 
dividuals, organizations, institutions or business firms wish- 
ing to contribute $500 or more to the MENC for endowment, 


research, or specified activity. 


% 
Contributing Membership also remains the same, and is 
open to individuals who wish to contribute $15.00 or more 
anntally to-the support of the MENC. 


*Annual subscription to the Music Epucators JourNnat for non- 
members, $3.50. Annual subscription for members when included with 
aclive wicitiixiship dues and other memberships having active status, 
$2.00 per annum. Annual subscription for the Journal of Research in 
Wusic Education, $3.75. When included with annual dues (special, 
active or student), $2.00. 


Continued on page 58 


Los Angeles Night Junior High School Chorus. Geraldine Healy on the podium. 
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Just Off The Press....A Valuable New Book! 


MUSIC SKILLS FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
by 


ROBERT W. WINSLOW, Ed. D. LEON DALLIN, Ph. D. 
Associate Professors of Music—Long Beach State College 


Po SKILLS FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS is designed as a textbook for elementary teachers in 
at 00 Se Sst ears eee See sence See ee 
of general clemen tary teachers for classroom music teaching. Desi primarily as a text for music 
cals and music education classes, it also has specific value fo r teachers in service as a reference 


and source book. 

This valuable book develops the basic skills and techniques needed by elementary teachers and music 
consultants to conduct a complete music program in the primary and intermediate grades. Subject matter 
not commonly used has been omitted to avoid confusing and discouraging those who lack previous 
musical experience. ‘The chapters are organized by subject area. This arrangement allows the instruc- 
tor maximum freedom in the order of presentation. 

The materials are devoloped systematically with the adult beginner in mind. However, for classroom 
application, children’s music is used exclusively in the examples. In addition to numerous visual aids 
and illustrations, there are 100 songs carefully selected from the folk, familiar, stunt, and game song 


literature. 
‘Suggested assignments are given at the close of each section. Used as a text, clear and concise, step- 
wise explanations, which may be studied outside of the class, makt additional class time available for 


participation in music activities, 
154 PAGES @ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ® PAPER BOUND ® $2.75 


Other New and Popular Music Books we publish... 


A STUDY OUTLINE AND WORKBOOK IN THE ELE- TECHNIQUES OF TWENTIETH CENTURY COMPOSI- 


MENTS OF MUSIC by —_ Hill and Roland Searight. TION by Leon Dallin. Systematically explains the materials 
and workbook for and of contemporary music, Beautifully illustrated. 


.242 pages, paper bound. $3.50. 


TONAL COUNTERPOINT by Leland H. Procter. A com- 

pact teachable text with materials, explanations, reiterations 

and examples tae die seedy of enmenalal 169 pages, paper 
$275 bound. $3.90. 


BASIC GRCESER ATEN, A GUIDE FOR EXPLORING MUSIC by M. E. Russell and 
L. M. Downey and H M. johnson, It is designed to meet H. Harris. A workbook-text designed to improve the knowl- 
the needs of those students having their first experience in edge and appreciation of the adult beginner for music. 136 
the complex process of orchestration. 108 pages, paper pages, paper bound. $2.00. 
bound. $4.00. 
EXAMPLES FOR USE IN THE STUDY OF MUSICAL 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CONDUCTING by Frank Noyes. STYLE by W. R. Ward. A collection of over 150 musical 
conducting for all those examples, illustrating ts dence style of important 
composers. 74 pages, paper bound. $1.75. 


MUSIC IN OUR HISTORY iby Maude M. Slawson. A book 
TEACHING MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS by N. E. Glenn. t traces, through music, 

A book of genuine interest to every educator instructing YF COumtry. 138 pages, paper 

students to become the wmusic teachers of tomorrow. 152 MARCHING FOR MARCHING BANDS 8 by Don R. Mar. 
Pages, paper couiller, Outlines hundreds of marching drills and sequences 
MUSIC LISTENING EVALUATION FORM by F. Anthony which may be used with equal effect by bands, drill and 
So re ee bugle corps, and drill arieties. 


-— We'll gladly send you copies on examination if you wish — 


& — 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-eight 
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Corporate Membership is the classification provided for 
firms and institutions holding active membership in the Music 
Industry Council, an auxiliary of the MENC. Dues for the 
MENC corporate membership are included in the annual 
active dues of the MIC. 

Individuals holding patron, contributing, or corporate 
membership, who are eligible for active membership in the 
MENC, have the rights and privileges of such membership. 


Membership Year 


The period for which annual membership dues are pay- 
able and applied hereafter will be from July 1 through the 
following June 30, instead of the calendar year as formerly. 
This change, made upon the recommendation of the State 
Presidents National Assembly in 1956, becomes effective 
July 1, 1958. 


State Presidents National Assembly 

The seventh biennial SPNA was a convincing manifesta- 
tion of the significance of this important body. There were 
represented fifty federated units, including forty-seven states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska. Meeting for 
two full days prior to the opening of the convention pro- 
gram, the sessions were devoted to a carefully planned sched- 
ule of professional, organizational and educational affairs 
with which the professional organization of music educa- 
tion is concerned. (The official photograph of the 1958 
SPNA was published on page 36 of the April-May 1958 
Music Epucators JOURNAL.) 


Resolutions and Recommendations 


Originated in the SPNA and approved by the Board of - 


Directors, was a strong resolution in support of Senate and 
House bills providing for a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts and the establishment of a national capital center 
of the performing arts. This action was communicated to 
proper Congressional committees through the NEA Legis- 
lative Division. Similar action was taken with regard to the 
King-Jenkins bill pertaining to tax equity for teachers.* 

*The cumulative effect of individual letters and telegrams to Con- 
gressmen, and resolutions such as the one adopted by the MENC 
Board of Directors and the State Presidents National Assembly in 
Los Angeles, generated so mu¢h political pressure in Congress that 
the Treasury Department forestalled Congressional action by issuing 
a ruling which is slightly more generous than the King-Jenkins Bill 
would have been. Example: The King-Jenkins Bill stipulated a ceiling 
of $600 per year; the Treasury Department regulation has no ceiling. 
It is gratifying to note that, without question, the influence of the 
NEA and its Departments was undoubtedly responsible for this action 
by the Treasury Department in view of the fact that the NEA and 
its Departments, such as the MENC, were evidently to be instrumental 
in securing passage of the King-Jenkins Bill. Therefore, the Treasury 
Department chose to take the initiative itself in its interpretation of 
the Internal Revenue Code, rather than receive a directive from Con- 
gress. Henry Aldous Dixon (R. Utah) says, “It is doubtful that this 
could have been accomplished without the NEA efforts.” 


The communication contained the Sgnajures of all the state 
presidents and members of the Board of Directors who were 
in attendance. Every state in the Uniog, was represented. 


The SPNA and Board of Directors also gave support to 
the recommendation made at a meeting of state supervisors 
of art and music sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education in January 1958, to the effect that a director of art 
education and a director of music education be provided for 
in all states not now making such provision. 


A special recommendation of the State Presidents National 
Assembly pertained to the feasibility of providing more fre- 
quent meetings of SPNA, perhaps on an annual basis, and 
the provision for continuity of official representation of the 
states, possibly by including in the SPNA state representa- 
tion not only the state presidents in office but, in addition, 
presidents-elect and other duly elected officials, and admin- 
istrative or executive officers whose participation would aid 
in maintaining continuity of state representation. 


Another special recommendation of SPNA proposed to 
the Board of Directors concerned the further development 
of SPNA participation in matters pertaining to the formula- 
tion of general policies of MENC. In Tine with the marked 
progress which has been made in this direction since the 
SPNA was established a few years ago, it seems evident 
that there must be continuing study of ways and means for 
utilizing the benefits which can accrue to the MENC through 
the fullest practicable utilization of the state representation 
plan, which is the basis of the SPNA functions. 


Other recommendations referred to the Board of Directors 
for consideration during the coming biennium pertained to 
the selection of performing groups at national and division 
meetings of the MENC; to improvement of state-wide plan- 
ning and programs in music education; the coordination of 
the total program from kindergarten through college, and 
more emphasis on successful practical teaching experience 
in the schools for college teachers whose responsibility is 
teacher education. 


Gleaned from the Official Reports 


Here are given brief items, of interest to all members, 
which are extracted from the reports of the Board of Direc- 
tors, State Presidents National Assembly, and other official 
groups. 


Study Committee on Goals and Purposes. The report of 
the 1958 committee, approved by the Board of Directors, 
was printed in the April-May 1958 Music Epucators Jour- 
NAL. Action of the Board: A permanent study committee on 
goals and purposes of music education is to be established. 

Continued on page 60 : 


Southern California High School Band and Chorus. Standing at the right: Lee Chrisman, Clinton Sawin, Clarence E. Sawhill. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR GUEST CONDUCTING 
CHORAL FESTIVALS, CLINICS, ADJUDICATION 


ROBERT KINGSBURY 


NEW YORK CITY 


FORMER MEMBER: 


ROBERT SHAW CHORALE 


Tours of United States, Canada, Europe and Near 
East, RCA Recordings. 


FRED WARING PENNSYLVANIANS 


Capitol Recordings and Concerts. 


CONDUCTOR of festivals and clinics in Mississippi, Alabama; direcied Mis- 
sissippi Southern College A Cappella Choir on tour of Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee. 

ACTING DIRECTOR of Baha’i Temple A Cappella Octette (two summer 
sessions) . 

OPERA STAFF CONDUCTOR at National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan (season of 1954). 

ASSOCIATE CHORAL DIRECTOR of Evanston Township High School, Evanston, lilinois (two years). Mass chorus of 1,000 
voices performing twice yearly. 

SINGER (in addition to the above) with Tudor Madrigal Singers, Chicago (ane se ason), John Halloran Choralists, Chicago 
(three seasons). 

a Oe appearances on: Perry Como Show, Dinah Shore Show. Garroway at Large, and the Arthur 
Godfrey Show 

NETWORK RADIO—guest appearances on: The Woolworth Hour, The Bell felephone Hie, and Longine-Wittnauer Choraliers. 

DEGREES: Mus. B., Mus. Ed. B., M. M. Graduate study at American Conservatory and Northwestern University, Chicago; 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Currently studying with Julius Herford in doctoral program of Columbia University, 
New York City. 

WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


Exclusive Management: Frank Miller, 82 Amity St., Brooklyn 1, New York 


Matchless Quality | quarter century tradition 


of musical excellence 
and mechanical superiority 


7 unstiong ls NAME TO REMEMBER IN FLUTES, PICCOLOS 


AND ALTO FLUTES 


ee eS ee ee INDIANA 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-eight 
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Music in American Life. The commission and committee 
organization plan, as authorized by the Board of Directors, 
officially comes to a close as of June 30, 1958, although there 
may be some carry-over for completion of projects still in 
progress. Adaptations and revisions involving future com- 
mission or committee activities will be the responsibility of 
the Board of Directors in the 1958-1960 biennium. 


Joint Council for Arts. Participation of the MENC in the 
development of a Joint Council of Associations of Arts in 
Education was authorized by the Board of Directors in 1957. 
Progress was reported but the proposed joint council has 
not as yet been formed. 


Society for Research in Music Education. Under consider- 
ation during the 1958-1960 biennium, by action of the Board 
of Directors, is the recommendation of the Music Education 
Research Council that the scope and effectiveness of the 
MERC be enlarged and made more effective by the develop- 
ment of a “Society for Research in Music Education,” which 


would be open to any member of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference and would have the purpose of encouraging 
and advancing research in the various areas of music educa- 
tion. 


Professional and Trade Relations. The committee appoint- 
ed to conduct a study and make a report which could be the 
basis of a printed pamphlet on “Guiding Principles for Pro- 
fessional and Trade Relations” indicated good progress 
which, it is hoped, will lead to completion of the report during 
the coming biennium. The responsibility of the committee 
has to do with all phases of business and professional rela- 
tionships and ethics. One important area is copyright, 


assigned to a special section of the committee which held an 
open meeting at the Los Angeles convention. 


Nominating Committee Procedures. The 1956-1958 bien- 
nium provided opportunity for formalizing the nominating 
committee procedures authorized by the Constitution and 
Bylaws. Hereafter the nominating committee will be set up 
by the Board of Directors two years in advance. This may 
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Continued 
PIANO IN THE SCHOOLS 


Keyboard Experience and Piano Class Instruction (Piano in 
the Classroom). This book discusses the related teaching 
areas of Keyboard Experience, Piano Classes, and Private 
Instruction. The purpose is to acquaint school administra- 
tors, music specialists, classroom teachers and others with 
the usefulness of the piano as a means of developing the 
musical growth of pupils, and provide a guide and aid for 
all who are concerned with teaching or curriculum plan- 
ning. 1957. 48 pp. and cover. $1.00. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond Bur- 
rows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with all 
phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


MUSIC CAREERS—GUIDANCE INFORMATION 


Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools. Pre- 
pared by William R. Sur. This useful brochure makes 
available an immediate source for music educators who are 
asked by fellow teachers, counselors and students for 
guidance information. Especially valuable for high school 
counselors in meeting their responsibility to interest cap- 
able students in music as a vocation. Should be made avail- 
able to all students whose qualifications warrant their con- 
sideration of music teaching as a vocation. 1954. 8 pp. 
30c postpaid. 10 to 50 copies 20c each plus postage. Over 
51, 18¢ each plus postage. 

Careers in Music. A useful four-page brochure jointly 
epeueens by the Music Teachers National Association, Inc., 
the National Association of Schools of Music, and the 
Music Educators National Conference. Discusses briefly 
over-all requirements for and benefits received from nine 
diverse categories of career possibilities in music. Educa- 
tional qualifications, salary opportunities, teaching in the 
secondary schools and colleges, careers in performance are 
among the items covered. Valuable for high school coun- 
selors. Available from the offices of any one of the three 
organizations. 1956. 4 pp. 5c single copy. Lots of 25, $1.25; 
50, $2.00; 100 or more, $3.00 per hundred. Prices include 


postage. 
CHILD’S BILL OF RIGHTS IN MUSIC 


The Child’s Bill of Rights in Music interprets what is meant 
by the MENC slogan, “Music for Every Child; every child 
for music.” Prepared by the MENC Council of Past Presi- 
dents, Peter W. Dykema, chairman (1948-50), and adopted 
as the official resolutions of the MENC at its 1950 biennial 
convention. “The Child’s Bill of Rights” has been dissem- 
inated throughout the world moors By ew and other 
media, including publication in a UNESCO bulletin and in- 
clusion in the report adopted in 1951 by North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, listed else- 
where in this catalog. Reprinted in a 4-page leaflet. 
1 copy free. 100 $2; dozen 35c 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFER ENCE, 1201 SIXTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


For Music Educators 


COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Music for Everybody. A valuable reference book, handbook 
and manual for those interested in community-wide music 
promotion and organization. 32 pages of illustrations, 
giving a cross section of school-community activities in the 
United States. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00. 


FILMS 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful sugges- 
tions. 1952. 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The Code for the National Anthem of the United States of 
America. Recommendations applying to all modes of 
civilian performance of The Star-Spangled Banner. Printed 
in a 4-page leaflet with the authorized “service version” in 
A-flat (words and music). The code was prepared by a joint 
committee representing leading national organizations and 
the War Department. Single copy free; per dozen copies, 
35c; per hundred, $2.00. 


CODE WITH A. F. OF M. 


Code adopted by the American Federation of Musicians, 
Music Educators National Conference, and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Single copy free. Quan- 
tity prices on request. 


MUSIC LISTS AND COMPETITION MATERIALS 


Selective Music Lists for Instrumental and Vocal Solos, 
Instrumental Ensembles. Prepared by the National Inter- 
scholastic Music Activities pee gs 1957. 96 pp. and 
cover. $1.50. (Vocal ensembles are n6t included.) 


Selective Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, 
Choral Groups. Prepared by the National Interscholastic 
Music Activities Commission. 1955. 48 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Standards of Adjudication. This is the completed section on 
adjudication of music competition-festivals in preparation 
for the new Manual on Interscholastic Activities in Music 
to be published by NIMAC. 1954. Mimeographed. 9 pp. and 
paper cover. 25c. 


Sight Reading Contests. Guide to the organization, man- 
agement and adjudication of sight-reading contests for 
bands, orchestras, choruses. Also a section of the new 
— > be published by NIMAC. 1954. 14 pp. and paper 
cover. 25c. 
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~ Hundreds of classroom teachers from the Los Angeles area and 
of course many visiting music teachers attended the workshop 
sessions. The picture above shows one of the several workshops 
especially planned for classroom teachers. 


~ Audience participation programs were included in generous 
measure in the 1958 MENC convention program. The picture above 
shows a special session devoted to “The Social Instruments in the 
General Music Program.” < Members of the audience joined 
eae with the Workshop leaders in the demonstration pictured 
below. 


“ a a thousand student members attended the Los Angeles 
o 


Convention. A few of them are shown in the social hour scene below. 


be the first step leading to election by mail, as provided for 
by the Constitution and Bylaws under the authority of the 
Board of Directors. 


NATS and MENC. Steps are being taken to implement re- 
cent moves made by the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing and the MENC to establish a cooperative arrange- 
ment through the medium of a joint committee. Cooperation 
of this kind was implicit in the original setup of the Music 
in American Life Commission and Committee plan. 


Associated Teacher Ed. Organizations. Steps were initiated 
by the Board of Directors to implement exploration of this 
proposed cooperative project in consultation with officers 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. 


MENC Auxiliary and Associated Organizations actively par- 
ticipated in the convention in various ways. The Music 
Industry Council, of course, through its officers and mem- 
bers, provided what is generally regarded as the most ef- 
fective and attractive exhibits in the history of the Con- 
ference. National Interscholastic Music Activities Com- 
mission held its biennial business meeting, as did MIC. 
Results of elections are reflected in the directory of officers 
printed in this issue of the. Journat. The College Band 
Directors National Association and the National Association 
of College Wind and Percussion Instructors (NACWPI) 
participated in the general program, the former sponsoring 
one of the outstanding general sessions. 


Commissions and Committees sponsored many fruitful 
meetings, the results of which will be evidenced in later 
issues of the JouRNAL and in valuable additions to the MENC 
catalog of publications. 


Standard Format for State Periodicals. Among important 
results of the several sessions of the Council of State Editors 
was the adoption of standard formats and general mechanical 
specifications for the official magazines of the federated state 
music educators associations. A copy of the report of ‘the 
State Editors Ceyncil may be secured from the MENC head- 
quarters office or frOm the officers of the Council: Chairman 
—Clyde Holsinger, editor, The Indiana Musicator, Man- 
chester College, Nofth Manchester. Secretary-vice-chairman 
—H. Arthur Schrepel, editor, The Nebraska Music Educa- 
tor, Box 145, Pawnee City. 


Copyright. One of the most important meetings at the con- 
vention was the crowded session devoted to discussion of 
copyright matters. The official national and state magazines 
will devote space to various aspects of this vital subject. 


Research Council Recommendations. Among other recom- 
mendations made by the Music Education Research Council 
at the Los Angeles sessions were the following: Investiga- 
tion of possible arrangements for securing microfilms of 
doctoral dissertations in music education currently accepted ; 
arrangements for the publication, annually or otherwise, of 
dissertation abstracts in the field of music; the formation 
of a National Society for Research, previously referred to. 


MEJ Editorial Board reported plans for further develop- 
ment of the content and format of the official magazine. One 
important recommendation to the Board of Directors was 
that consideration be given to increasing the number of 
Music Epucators JOURNAL issues per year aS soon as is 
deemed expedient. 


National Convention Sites. In 1960—Atlantic City, March 
18-23. In 1962—Chicago, Illinois, March 30-April 4. In- 
vitations for subsequent national conventions have thus far 
been received from Kansas City, Philadelphia and, St. Louis. 
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Music Educators National Conference 


MATIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Officers (1958-1960) 
President—Karl D. Ernst, San Francisco (Calif.) Unified School 
District, 135 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
First Vice-President—William B. McBride, School of Music, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Second Vice-President—-Mary R. Tolbert, University School, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Members-at-Large 
Wayne 8. Hertz, Div. of Music, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Wash. (1956-1960) 
Raiph Hess, Supervisor of Music, Elementary Schools, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (1958-1960) 
Theodore F. Normann, Music Bidg., University of Ww. ashington, 
Seattle 6, Wash. (1968-1962) 
Fred Ohlendorf, Long Beach (Calif.) Unified School District, 
715 Locust Ave., Long Beach (1956-1960) 
Louis G. Wersen, Board of Public Education, 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. (1958-1962) 
Harold C. Youngberg, Oakland (Calif.) Public 
Ave., Oakland (1958-1962) 
Division Presidenta (1957-1959) 
William O. Roberts, City Schools, 81 N. 


Administration 


Schools, 1025 2nd 


EKasi-< “ Washington 
St., Wilkes- meer, Pa. 

North Central—W 7iliam R. Sur, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 

Northwest—A. Verne Wilson, Portland (Oregon) Public Schools, 
631 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 

Southern—Earl E. Beach, Dept. of Music, 
Athens 

Southwestern—Aleen Watrous, Elem. Vocal Consultant, Wichita 
(Kans.) Public Schools, 428 8S. Broadway, Wichita 

Western—Roy KE. Freeburg, San Francisco State College, 1600 
Holloway, San Francisco, Calif. 

Presidents of Auziliaries (1958-1960) 

National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission—Al G. 
Wright, Band Office, Hall of Music, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Music Industry Council—G. Richard Hess, Neil A. Kjos Music 
Co., 525 Busse Highway, Park Ridge, Ill. 

Associated Organizations 
Band Directors National Association—President (1957- 
Frederick Fennell, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 


University of Georgia, 


College 
1959), 
N. ¥ 


National Association of Colle » 4 a and Percussion Instructors 
National Chairman (195 Wrank W. Lidral, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Taos nate, Ind 


+ 
Bxecutive Committee (1958-1960) 

President Karl D. Ernst (Chairman), San Francisco, Calif.; First 
Vice-President WHliam McBride, Columbus, Ohio; Second 
Vice-President Mary R. Tolbert, Columbus, Ohio; Earl E. Beach, 
Athens, Ga.; William R. Sur, East Lansing, Mich.; A. Verne 
Wilson, Portland, Ore.; Louis G. Wersen, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Harold C. Youngberg, Oakland, Calif. 

. 
Secretariat 

Business Office and Publications Office: NEA _ Education Center, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D 

Executive Secretary—Vanett Lawler, 1201 Sixteenth 8t., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Executive Secretary—Gene Morlan, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C 

Executive Secretary Emeritus and Director of Publications— 
Cc. V. Buttelman, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Boards of the MENC Divisions 
1957-1959 
BASTERN DIVISION 
President—William O. Roberts, Director of Music 
Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
First Vice-President—Richard C. Berg, Director of Music Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Second Vice-President—Maurice C. Whitney, Director of Music 
Department, Public Schools, Glens Falls, N.Y 
State Presidents 
Connecticut—William A. Lauer, 195 Collins St., Hartford 5 
Delaware—David B. Kozinski, 807 E. Matson Run Parkway, Wil- 
mington 2 
District of Columbia—Hendrik Essers, 5014 Bradley Blivd., Apt. 2, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
Maine—Katherine A. Ela, 
Marylani—Mildred Trevvett, 
Massachusetts—Wendell 8. Withington, 


Education, City 


North Anson 
Thurmont High School, Thurmont 
130 Warwick Rd., Mel- 


Keene 

New Jersey——-Leroy B. Lenox, 29 Winchester Rd., Livingston 

New York——Harold M. Henderson, Central High School, Auburn 
Pennsylvania—Fred Williams, 5360 Saltsburg Rd., Verona 

Rhode Island—Townley 8. wser, 1° Hall St., East Greenwich 
Vermont—Mrs. Evelyn DeBrune Springstead, 8 N. Maple St., 


Vergennes 
WORTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
President—William R. Sur, Chairman, Music Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


rose 76 
New Hampshire—Robert M. Cook, 11 Forrest St., 
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First Vice-President—W. H. Becmeyer, Music Director, Town- 
ship i School, Mt. Roser 0. 

Second V ce-President—Roger_ Hornig, Chairman, Department 
of Music, Public wi 





iste Presidents 


Rinole— Sener Duncan, Lanphier High ppehoet, Springfield 
Indiana—Mrs. Flo Caniff, Box 237, Haszelto 

lowa—Lorrain E. Watters, 540 Country Club Bivd., Des Moines 

Michigan—E. Lawrence , 306 E. Lovell, Kalamazoo 

ae nel Pa . Gibbons, 81 Kraft Rd. St. Paul 18 

Nebraska—Louis A. Burkel, 2117 Market St., Beatrice 

North Dakota—Dwaine Nelson, State Teachers College, Dickinson 
Ohio—Charles H. Benner, Hughes Hall, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10 

South Dakota—Maynard C. Anderson, Watertown High School, 
Watertown 

Wisconsin—Howard J. Schuren, 6015 Vilas Ave., Nekoosa 

NORTHWEST DIVISION 

President—A. Verne Wilson, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, 
Portland, Ore. 

First Vice-President—A. Bert Christianson, Assoc. Prof. of Music, 
Central hed nm College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Second Vice-President—Elwyn Schwartz, Associate Professor of 

Music, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
State Presidents 
Alaska—Lane D. Justus, Independent School District, 1700 Hill- 
crest Drive, Spenard Branch, Anchorage 
Idaho—Walter Snodgrass, 909 East “C”, a ad 
Montana—Rolf Johnson, 515 E. 6th St., Laure 
Oregon—Max D. Risinger, 82 Norbert ‘Lane, = 
by = nner By = ockhill, 141 Capri Drive, Renton 
Wyoming—c. P. Seltenrich, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 
President—Earl E. Beach, 2 “we of Music Education, 
versity of Georgia, Athens, G 
First Vice-President—Polly Gibbs, Professor of Music, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, 
Second Vice-President—Ernestine Ferrell, State upervisor, 
Music Education, State Department of Education, Jackson, Miss. 
State Presidents 
Alabama—Mort Glosser, Gadsden High School, Gadsden 
hs > B. Swyers, West Palm Beach High School, West 
alm ac 
Georgia—Rodney E. Jonas, 2510 Wren St., Brunswick 
Kentucky—Eudora L. South, 212 Steele Ave., Frankfort 
Louisiana—Walter riienteer. "2610 Betty, Shreveport 
at age a Robert W. Work, 1505 S. 10th, Oxford 
a + rolina—Gordon A. Nash, Appalachian State Teachers 
‘olle: 
— arolina—Robert L. Van Doren, 1332 Heatherwood Drive, 
Columbia 
Tennessee—Marie Hutchinson, ag A Rg Bo , Kingsport 
Virginia—Leo Imperial, Craddock H h School, Portsmouth 
West Virginia—Rechard Wellock, Boe "305, Athens 
SOUTHWESTERN aaveeneer 
President—Aleen Watrous, Elementary Vocal Consultant, Public 
Schools, Wichita, Kans. 
First Vice-President—Robert W. Milton, Director, Department of 
Music Education, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Second Vice-President—John T. Roberts, Director of Music Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 
State Presidents 


Arkansas—R. B. Watson, pee West 23rd, Pine Bluff 
Colorado—John nee Salid 
Kansas—Don R. Bailey. 135. 8. Culp, Russell 
Missouri—Paul Strub, State Teachers College, Kirksville 
New Mexico—Kenneth L. Bender, 1803 Hawaii, Alamagordo 
Oklahoma—Mrs. Ida Creekmore, 4001 East 11th Place, Tulsa 
(Albert H. Fitzgerrel, 711 Elm St., Ardmore, President-Elect, 
Nov. 1, 1958) 
Texas—Philip G. Baker, Box 176, Katy 
WESTERN DIVISION 
President—-Roy E. Freeburg, Professor of Music, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisoo, Calif. 
First Vice-President—Alex H. Zimmerman, 
Education, City Schools, San Diego, Calif. 
Second Vice-President—Robert Holmes, Chairman, peenraaes of 
Music, Hollywood High School, Hollywood, Calif 
State Presidents 
Arizona—Carroll Rinehart, 1201 N. Torino Ave., Tucso 
California—Joseph . Lan don, Soasvitant in ‘Wusle. Education, 
San Bernardino City Schools, 799 F St., San Bernardino 
Hawaii—Edward Kanaya, 1228 Alexander St., Honolulu 
Nevada—Darrell Winters, Fallon 
Utah—Max F. Dalby, Utah State University, Logan 
NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC MUSIC 
ACTIVITIES COMMISSION 
Officera (1958-1960) 
President—Al G. ds og Band Office, Hall of Music, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, In 
First ae RO Noe BA A. Christopher, Board of Education, 


Port Washington, N.Y. 
Second Vice-President—J. Milford Crabb, Library Building, 
a om ce wLawler, Executive Secretary, MENC, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Bs Washington, D.C. 
San Francisco® Calif. 
Coordinator—Gene Morlan, Assistant Executive Secretary, MENC, 


Uni- 


Director of Music 


"Kansas City, Kans. 
Ex Ofieio esti D, rnst, San Francisco Unified School District, 
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1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D.C. 

The Executive Council of NIMAC consists of the President, 
First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, the respective chair- 
men of the six NIMAC Division Boaras listed below, the President 
of the Music Educators National Conference and the Executive 
Secretary. 

Eastern Division 


117 E. Westfield Ave., Roselle 


me eT aed Zimmerman, 

ar 

Delegates to National Board of Control: 
Band—Joseph Trongone, 648 Weld St., West Roxbury 32, Mass. 
Orchestra— Benjamin Plotkin, 739 Hemlock Rd., Union, N.J. 
Chorus—Marguerite Ough, 11 Third Ava, Bay Shore, N.Y. 

North Central Division 

Chairman—Roger Hornig, 831 Fourth St., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Delegates to National Board of Control: 
— Richard Ritscher, State Teachers 
Orchestra—Herbert Murphy, 1402 E. Elm, Lima, Ohio 
Chorus—E. A. Hill, 239 Wing Park Blvd., Elgin, Ill. 

Northwest Division 
Chairman—Elwyn Schwartz, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Southern Division 

Chairman—Frank Crockett, Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

Delegates to National Board of Control: 
Band—Richard Feasel, Stetson University, Deland, Fla. 
Orchestra—Eloy Fominaya, Northeast Lovisiana State College, 

Monroe, La. 
So J. McBride, Bessemer High School, Bessemer, 
Ala. 


College, Dickinson, 


Idaho 


Southwestern Division 
*‘ Chairman—J. Milford Crabb, Library Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 
Delegates to National Board of Control: 
Band—Bennett Shacklette, 1223 Vitalia St., Sante Fe, N.M. 
a Fielder, Abilene Senior High School, Abilene, 
ex. 
Chorus—Ed Hatchett, 567 N. McCollough, San Benito, Tex. 


Western Division 
Chairman—Ronald W. Cook, 2314 Mariposa St., 
Delegates to National Board of Control: 
Band—Dallin S. Nielsen, 220 N. First St. E., Tremonton, Utah 
Orchestra—Pat B. Curry, 37 E. Hatcher Rd., Sunnyslope, Ariz. 
Chorus—Marjorie Dickinson, Las Vegas High School, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 
MUSIC INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
Officers (1958-1960) 
President—G. Richard Hess, Neil A. Kjos Music Co., 
Highway, Park Ridge, III. 
Vice-President—Lynn L. Sams, Buescher Band Instrument Co., 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Richard Bosse, Artley, Inc., Bristol 
St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Fresno 21, Calif. 


525 Busse 


1519 W. 


Directors 
Ernest Farmer, Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Richard Madden, my | Musical Instrument Co., 7373 North 
Cicero Ave., Chicago, 
Edward T. Milkey, Big 3 Music Corporation, 799 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. 
Kermit Walker, Bourne, Inc., 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
National Officers (1956-1958) 
Honorary Life President—Austin A. Harding, 


Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
ae rederick Fennell, Eastman School of Music, Roches- 


University of 


N 
Vice-President—James Neilson, Oklahoma City University, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
a ee ae Minelli, Ohio University, Athens, 
io 
CBDNA Division Chairmen 
Eastern—Lee Chrisman, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
North Central—Frank A. Piersol, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Northwest—Warren Bellis, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
a Ww. Fred, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Southwestern—Wayman Walker, Colorado State College, Greeley, 


Colo. 
w aeege—Sanee E. Berdahl, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE WIND AND 
PERCUSSION INSTRUCTORS 
National Officers (1957-1959) 
National Chairman—Frank W. Lidral, Indiana 
College, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Ss -Treasurer—Jack H. McKenzie, University of Illinois, 
rbana 
Bulletin Editor—Earl Boyd, Eastern Illinois University, Charles- 
ton 


State Teachers 


Division Chairmen 
Sygeere- Prank E. Stachow, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, 


North 2. ~~ tae, Gower, State University of Iowa, Iowa 

ty, lowa 

Northwest—Wendell Exline, Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Cheney, Wash. 

a . - emai Cc. Collins, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 


Southwestern—Vance S. Jennings, University of Wichita, Wichita, 
ns 
Western—Arthur B. Corra, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 


COUNCIL OF PAST PRESIDENTS 
John W. Beattie (1920- Sh). 1500 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Il. 
William Breach (1924 P.O. Box 62, Station J, Buffalo 8, N.Y. 
Robert A. Choate (i964. 56), 275 Goddard Ave., Brookline, "Mass. 
Wrqness Elliott Clark (1907-08), 51 P. O. Place, Salt Lake City, 


h 
Louis Woodson Curtis (1938-40), 2010 N. Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


Sycamore Ave., 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-eight 


Charles M. Dennis (1948-50), 
Will Earhart (1915-1 Ye! Williamette View 
Karl W. Gehrkens (1 42- Elk Rap 
Mabelle Glenn (1928-30) 3S hos Walnut. 

kdgar B. Gordon (1925-26), 2206 Van Hise Ave. 
Marguerite V. Hood (1950-52), University of Miichigen 

Tr, 

John C.’ Kendel (1944-46), 332 So. Michigan Ave., @hicago 4, Ill. 
Heer G. Baker Low (1912-13), Greenway Apts., Baltimore, 


da 
Joseph E. Maddy (1936-38), 303 So. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Wilham B. McBride (1956- 58), The Ohio State "University, Colum- 


bus, Ohio 
a B. zabeth C. McDonald (1913-14), 123 W. Center St., Medi N.Y. 


Otto Miessner (1923-24), . Eastern Ave., Connersville, nd. 
i vile Belle Pitts (1942-44), 17 EB. 95th St., New York + 
8- 


soa, A. ~ eens (1946- 49), ‘Montana State University, 
soula, Mon 

Ralph E. Rush (1952-54), School | Music, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, Cali 

Kirby, Detroit 2, Mich. 


~~ Smith (1940-42), 203 E. 
Hierman F. Smith (1934-36), 1111 N. Tenth St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


MUSIC EDUCATION RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Officers (1958-1960) 
House, University of Minnesota, 


University of 


P.O. Box 373, Sonora, Calif. 
Manor, Milwaukie. Ore. 


tL Cit 
Stadicon, Wis. 
Ann 


Chairman—Robert W. Duluth, 


Minn. 
Secretary—George H. Kyme, 304 Haviland Hall, 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
1954-1960 
Allen P. Britton, School of Music, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 
Neal E. Glenn, University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Theodore F. Normann, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Hartley D. Ceres College of Fine Arts, San Jose State College, 
i 


San Jose, Ca 

Everett Timm, Louisiana State University, School of Music, Baton 
Rouge, La. 4 

Himie Voxman, Music Dept., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

1956-1962 

Robert W. House, University of Minnesota, Duluth, Minn. 

Thurber H. Madison, Ellettsville, Ind. 

Robert E. Nye, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Ralph E. Rush, 1831 W. 77th St., Los Angeles 47, Calif. 

Ralph C. Rea, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

1958-1964 

Mrs. Oleta A. Benn, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
burgh, Pa. 

Samuel S. Fain, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Alfred W. Humphreys, Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Helena, Mont. 

Gladys Tipton, 
York 27, N.Y. 

George H. Kyme, 304 Haviland Hall, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

William N. Reeves, State Dept. of Education, Albany, N.Y. 

Jack Stephenson, 900 Vassar, N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, EDITORIAL BOARD 

Chairman—Karl D. Ernst, San Francisco Unified School District, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Frances M. Andrews, Pennsylvania State University, 216 Carnegie, 
University Park, Pa. 

John W. Beattie, 1500 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Imogene Boyle, Hempstead Public Schools, Hempstead, L.I., 

Charles M. Dennis, P.O. Box 373, Sonora, Calif. 

R. Bernard Fitzgerald, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Dean L. Harrington, Director of Music Education in the Public 
Schools, Seaford, “ye % A 

William C. Hartshorn, Los Angeles City Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Charles T. Horn, Board of Education, 
Schools, Rockville, Md. 

Wiley L, Housewright, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Edna Marie Jones, Odessa Public Schools, Odessa, Tex. 

Warner Lawson, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

a A. Murphy, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

ork, N.Y. 

Mrs. Cecelia R. Nelson, Vocal 
Schools, Eugene, Ore. 

Marguerite O'Day, Denver Public Schools, 414—14th St., 
Colo. 

William D. Revelli, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dake Ritchie Robertson, Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, 
Ohio 

William Schuman, Juilliard School of Music, New York, N.Y. 

Ronald C. Teare, Penn High School, Greenville, Pa. 

or Cc. Travelstead, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 


Pitts- 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


University of California, 


N.Y. 


Montgomery County 


Music Consultant, Elementary 


Denver, 


R. B. Watson, Pine Bluff High School, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Lorrain E. Watters, Des Moines (lowa) Public Schools, 
St., Des Moines 

A. Verne Wilson, Portland (Oregon) Public Schools, Portland 

Harold C. Youngberg, Oakland (Calif.) Public Schools, Oakland 


JOURNAL OF BESFARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
Allen P. Britton, Editor, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Editorial Committee 
William R. Fisher (1958-64), State Teachers College at Lowell, 
Lowell, Mass. 
as D. Gordon (1958-64), North Texas State College, Denton, 
ex. 
Everett Timm (1954-60), 
Music, Baton Rouge, ’ 
Joseph J. Weigand (1954-60), 
Box 117, Emporia, Kans. 
Editorial Associates 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Ball State Teachers College, 


629 Third 


Louisiana State University, School of 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Neal E. Glenn (1954-60), 


Robert Hargreaves (1958-64), 
Muncie, Ind. 
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Robert W. House (1958-64), University of Minnesota, Duluth. 
Robert W. John (1958-64), North Carolina College, Durham, N.C. 
Gees e H. Kyme (1958-64), University of California, 304 Haviland 
1, Berkeley, Calif. 
Paal sg. Ivor 1954-60), University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
agtoy D. Snyder (1954-60), San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. 
Himie Voxman (1954-60), State University of lowa, lowa City. 


MENC STUDENT MEMBERSHIP COUNSELORS 

National Counselors—Harriet Nordholm, University. of Miami, 

Coral Gables, Fla. and Wiley L. Housewright, The Florida State 

University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Division Counselors 

Fastern—Jack Lemons, Boston University, Boston 16, Mass. 
North Central—Emma R. Knudson, Illinois State Normal Uni- 

versity, Normal, Il. 
Northwest—Robert E 
Southern—Margaret S. Haynes, 

son City, Tenn. 
Southwestern—Mrs. Dolly Connally Ward, University of Okla- 

homa, Norman, Okla. 

Joseph E. Landon, 799 F St., 


OFFICIAL BODIES 
State Presidents National Assembly: Composed of the presidents 
of the affiliated state associations (state units). Chairman, by 
Constitution provision, is the first vice-president of the MENC— 
William B. McBride, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Council of State Bditors: Chairman—Clyde Holsinger, Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Ind. Secretary-Vice-Chairman—H. 

Arthur Schrepel, Box 145, Pawnee City, Nebr. 
Council of State Supervisors of Music: Chairman — David L. 
Wilmot, State. Dept. of Education,: Tallahassee, Fla. Secretar 


Nye, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Carson-Newman College, Jeffer- 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


-~ tena I. Zander, State Department of Education, Springfield, 


Council of In-and-About Clubs: Chairman—E. 
Wing Park Bivd., Elgin, Ill. 


STATE MUSIC BDUCATORS ASSOCIATIONS 
State Units of the Music Educators National Conference 
First name indicates the president; second, the secretary; third 
the treasurer. If only two names are given, the second is the 
secretary-treasurer 
Alabama Music Bducators Association 
Mort Glosser, Gadsden High School, Gadsden. 
Mary Britt, Board of Education, Bay Minette 


Alaska Music Bducators Association 
Lane D. Justus, Independent School 
Drive, Spenard Branch, Anchorage. 
Thomas L. Madden, 1602 Hillcrest 
Anchorage 
Arizona Music Bducators Association 
Carroll Rinehart, 1201 N. Torino Ave., Tucson. 
Mrs. Elizabeth White, 315 N. Fraser Drive, Mesa 
Jean Glover, Box 189, Morenci 
Arkansas Music Bducators Association 
R. B. Watson, 919 W. 23rd, Pine Bluff 
Mrs. W. D. Thompson, 8 Normandy Road, 
California Music Bducators Association 
Joseph W. Landon, Consultant in Music Education, 
Bernardino City Schools, 799 F St., San Bernardino. 
Jone Skinner, El Monte High School, 712 S. Tyler Ave., El 
Monte 
Bay Section—Gibson Walters, 
Central Section——Harry Hildebrecht, E. 
School, 2200 Quincy St., Bakersfield. 
Central Coast Section—Esther Ingham, 
Salinas. 
Mendocino-Lake Section— Marston Gillette, 
School, Potter Valley. 
North Coast Section—Daniel O. 
lege, Arcata. 
Northern Section—Joseph Wilson, Chico State College, Chico. 
Southern Section—Walter Peterson, 4700 Lucille Drive, San 
Diego 16. 
Colorado Music Bducators Association 
John Held, Salida 
Lloyd Jensen, Sterling High School, Sterling 
Connecticut Music Educators Association 
William A. Lauer, 195 Collins St., Hartford 5. 
Arthur 8. Booth, 4 Woodland Drive, Groton. 
Raymond Malone, Riverside. 
Delaware Music Bd t A 
David B. Kozinski, 807 E. Matson Run Parkway, Wilmington 2. 
Marie Hipwell, Claymont Special School District, Claymont. 
Philip H. Taylor, Georgetown High School, Georgetown. 
District of Columbia Music Bducators Association 
Hendrik Essers, 5014 any mye. Ope. 2, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Reba Will, 616 pgzethecpe BS an Washington 11, D.c. 
Otello Meucci, 4803—69t Ave., Tiyatteville, Md. 
Plorida Music Bducators Association 
Howard B. Swyers, West Palm Beach High School, 


Beach. 
1625 Long St., 


Arthur Hill, 239 


District, 1700 Hillcrest 


Drive, Spenard Branch, 


Little Rock. 


San 


San Jose State College, San Jose. 
Bakersfield High 


Salinas High School, 
Potter Valley High 
Backman, Humboldt State Col- 


riati 





West Palm 


Wallace Gause, Clearwater. 


Georgia Music Bducators Association 
Rodney E. Jonas, 2510 Wren St., Brunswick. 
Maggie Jenkins, G.8S.C.W., Box 70, Milledgeville. 
Hawaii Music Bducators Association 
Edward Kanaya, 1228 Alexander St., Honolulu 
Dorothy Gillette, 5521 Opihi St., Honolulu. 
Max Ford, 401 Royal Hawaiian Ave., Honolulu 
Idaho Music Bducators Association 
Walter Snodgrass, 909 East C, Moscow. 
Lorraine EF. Johnson, 18 8S. Orchard, Boise 
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Tllinois Music Bducators Association 
Esther Duncan, Lanphier High School, Springfield. 
Mrs. Ruth Gustafson, Box 543, Ashton. 

Indiana Music Bducators Association 
Mrs. Flo Caniff, Box 237, Hazelton. 

Mary Ruth Palmer, 1233 "Maryland Drive., Anderson. 

Iowa Music Educators Association 
Lorrain E. Watters, 540 Laney Club Blvd., Des Moines. 
Merrill E. Brown, 2713 Avenue E, Council Blufts. 

Kansas Music Educators Association 
Don R. Bailey, ag & . Cu Russell. 

Mrs. Ruth Lynn, ‘onstitution, Emporia. 
N. V. Napier, icawand College, Salina. 

Kentucky Music Educator: Association 
Eudora L. South, 212 Steeie Ave., Frankfort. 

Thomas A. Siwicki, Trigg St., Millersburg. 

Louisiana Music Bducators Association 
Walter Minniear, 2610 Betty, Shreveport. 

Louise Alton, Westdale Junior High School, Baton Rouge. 
John Stewart. Terrebonne High School, Houma 

Maine Music Bducaters Association 
Katherine A. Ela, North Anson. 

J. Donald Amirault, 62 Silver St., Waterville. 
John Clegg, 7 Thomas St., Madison. 

Maryland Music Educators Association 
Mildred Trevvett, Thurmont High School, Thurmont. 

F. Lucile Squier, 8720 Colesville Road, Silver Springs. 
Margaret Adams, Board of Education, Anne Arundel County, 
Annapolis. 

Massachusetts Music Ed t A 
Wendell S. Withington, 130 Warwick Road, Melrose 76. 
Donald C. Gillespie, Lexington School Dept., Lexington. 
David V. Kaplan, Worcester Classical High, Worcester. 

Michigan Music Educators Association 
E. Lawrence Barr, 306 E. Lovell, Kalamazoo. 

Mabel Olive oe Music Dept., Michigan State University, 
East Lansin 
John Elwell, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Minnesota Music Educators Association 
Hugh F. Gibbons, 81 Kraft Rd., St. Paul 18. 

Harold Miles, 4812 Woodhill Road, Glen Lake. 

Mississippi Music Educators Association 
Robert W. Work, 1505 S. 10th, Oxford. 

Edson Perry, Meridian High School, Meridian 

Missouri Music Bducators Association 
Paul Strub, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Robert Schupp, Raytown Public chools, Raytown. 

Montana Music Bducators Association 
Rolf Johnson, 515 E. 6th St., Laurel. 

Betty Lou Berland, Laurel High School, Laurel 
Dean Vinal, 119 Marcus, Hamilton. 

Nebraska Music Bducators Association 
Louis A. Burkel, 2117 Market St., Beatrice. 

William M. Nelson, 310 W. 27th St., Kearney. 

Nevada Music Bducators Association 
Darrell Winters, Fallon. 
Marian Grauvogel, 3% Bridge, 

New Hampshire Music Bd t 
Robert M. Cook, 11 Forrest St., Keene. 

Mrs. Azalea Wilson, 36 ay er St., Keene. 
Walter B. Scheirer, 89 N . Adams St., Manchester. 

New Jersey Education Association, Department of Music 
Leroy B. Lenox, 29 Winchester Road, Livingston. 

Florence A. Mulford, 51 Walnut St., Bridgeton. 
John Krauss, 31 New Jersey Ave., Flemington. 

New Mexico Music Bd t A ia ti 
Kenneth L. Bender, 1803 Hawaii, Alamogordo. 

Rollie V. Heltman, 1496—40th St., Los Alamos. 

New York State School Music Association 
Harold M. Henderson, Central High School, Auburn. 

Dean L. Harrington, High School, Seaford, Long Island. 

North Carolina Music Bducators Association 
Gordon A. Nash, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone. 
Mrs. Margaret Reeve, School of Music, Woman's College, 

Greensboro. 

North Dakota Music Educators Association 
Dwaine Nelson, State Teachers College, Dickinson. 
Kenneth Sanford, Devils Lake. 

Ohio Music Education Association 
Chastes H. Benner, Hughes Hall, The Ohio State Univ., 





Winnemucca. 
a — 








Colum- 
R. Byron Griest, 2207 Lincoln Way East, Massillion. ; 
Mildred Pietschman, 417 Tiffin Ave., Sandusky. 

Oklahoma Music Bducators Association 


Mrs. Ida Creekmore, 4001 East 11th Place, Tulsa. 

(Albert hs ae 711 Elm S8&t., Ardmore, President-Elect, 
Nov. 1 

Carl Barnett, Will Rogers High School, 3909 E. 5th Place, Tulsa. 


Oregon Music Bducators Association 


Max D. Risinger, 82 Norbert Lane, Eugene. 
Loisevelyn S. Hatfield, 3637 S.W. 38th Ave., Portland. 


Pennsylvania Music Educators Association 


Fred Williams, 5360 Saltsburg Road, Verona 
Irene R. Christman, 3512 Cloverfield Road, Harrisburg. 


Music Educators Journal 
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Rhode Island Music Educators Association 
Townley 8S. Bowser, 15 Hall St., East Greenwich. 
Robert Revicki, 9 Seth St., East Providence. 
Ernest L. Falciglia, 6 Colonial Drive, North Providence. 
South Carolina Music Ba t A ia ti 
Robert L. Van Doren, 1332 Heatherwood Drive, Columbia. 
Milton Moore, 111 Keroes Ave., Newberry. 
South Dakota Music Bd t A dation 
Maynard C. Anderson, Watertown High School, Watertown. 
Mrs. Ruth Greeves, 738 Illinois, Huron. 
Tennessee Music Educators Association 
Marie Hutchinson, 1430 Valley St., Kingsport. 
Mary Kathryn Hartsfield, 298 N. Claybrook St., 
Texas Music Educators Association 
Philip G. Baker, Box 176, Katy. 
D. O. Wiley, P. O. Box 3038, Ellwood Station, Libbock. 
Utah Music Ba t A iati 
Max F. Dalby, Utah State University, Logan. 
©. Dale Blackburn, 2214 Van Buren, Ogden. 
Raymond Haslam, 143€ Maple, Logan. 
Vermont Music Bd t A jati 
Mrs. Evelyn DeBrune Springstead, 8 N. Maple St., Vergennes. 
May L. Willard, Derby. 
Mrs. Carolyn W. Simmons, Bethel. 
Virginia Music Bducators Association (New elections, June 1958) 
Leo Imperial, Craddock High School, Portsmouth. 
James H. Godfrey, Pulaski High School, Pulaski. 
Paul Brown, Wilson High School, Portsmouth. 
Washington Music Bducators Association 
Randall Rockhill, 141 Capri Drive, Renton. 
Lucille Doerseh, 3210 Sherwood Drive, Apt. 147, Mercer Island. 
Mildred I. Forsling, 413 N. 31st Ave., Yakima. 
West Virginia Music Educators Association 
tichard Wellock, Box 305, Athens. 
Mrs. Roberta C. Bush, Flemington. 
Wisconsin School Music Association 
Howard J. Schuren, 6015 Vilas Ave., Nekoosa. 
H. C. Wegner, 210 State St., Madison. 
Wyoming Music Educators Association 
Cc. P. Seltenrich, University of Wyoming, 
Lester Roberts, University of Wyoming, 


STATE MUSIC EDUCATION PERIODICALS 
AND EDITORS 








Memphis 4. 








Laramie. 
Laramie. 


Alabama. “Ala. breve.” G. J. Nealeans, P.O. Drawer 31, Sylacauga. 

Alaska. Music Educator. Raymond Holtz, Wasilla. 

Arizona. Arizona Music News. William Richardson, 5349 E. 19th 
St., Tucson. 

Arkansas. The Director. J. Raymond Brandon, Senior High School, 
North Little Rock. 

California. CMEA News. Alex H. Zimmerman, San Diego City 
Schools, 4100 Normal Street, San Diego 3. 

Colorado. The Colorado Music Educator. Lloyd S. Jensen, Box 429, 
Sterling. 

Connecticut. CMEA News-Bulletin. Alice 
Education, Fairfield 

Delaware. DMEA President's Newsletter. David B. Kozinski, 
Warner Junior High School, Wilmington 2. 

District of Columbia. Music Educator. Mrs 
1900 Randolph St., N.E., Washington 18 

Plorida. The School Director. Wallace Gause, 
Clearwater. 

Georgia. Georgia Music News. Robert Eakle, P.O. 
bus. 

Idaho. “Music”. Walter Thomas, 
High School, Aberdeen. 

Illinois. The Illinois Music Educator. Thomas S. Richardson, 1205 
W. William Street, Champaign. 

Indiana. The Indiana Musicator. Clyde W. Holsinger, Manchester 
College, North Manchester. 

Iowa. The Iowa Music Educator. John S. 
School, Chariton. 

Kansas. Kansas Music Review. 
Teachers College, Emporia. 

Kentucky. Bluegrass Music News. Helen Boswell, Editor, Louis- 
ville Public Schools, 506 Hill St., Louisville 8. 

Louisiana. The Louisiana Musician. Joe G. Sheppard, Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, 600 N. Vienna St., Ruston. 
Maine. MMEA Bulletin. M. Elizabeth Canavan, 86% 

Augusta. 
Maryland. Maryland Music Educator. Corwin H. Tayldr, Depart- 
ment of Education, Kennedy and Gorsuch Aves., Baltimore 18. 
Rodney F. 


Duckworth, Board of 


Vivian C. Douglas, 


305 Haven St., 


Box 32, Colum- 


Director of Music, Aberdeen 


Driggs, Chariton High 


J. J. Weigand, Kansas State 


Court St., 


Massachusetts. Massachusetts Music News. May, 


School Department, Brockton. 
Michigan. Michigan Music Educator. 8S. 
Moor Drive, Lansing 17. 
Minnesota. Gopher Music Notes. Adolph P. White, St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Northfield. 
Mississippi. Mississippi Notes. Roger P. Phelps, Box 165, Station 
A, Hattiesburg. 
wouri. Missouri School Music. Karl Webb, Teachers College 
Kirksville. 7 
Montana. MMEA Cadenza. Edmund Sedivy, Dept. of Music, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman. 
‘Nebraska. The Nebraska Music 
Box 145, Pawnee City. : 
Nevada. Nevada Notes. Marjorie Dickinson, Box 551, Las Vegas. 
New Hampshire. New Hampshire Music Educators Bulletin, Ed- 
ward F. Mayberger, 88 Lowell Street, Manchester 


Earle Trudgen, 4302 Mar 


Educator. H. Arthur Schrepel, 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-eight 


New Jersey. Official Bulletin. Edgar C. Thomas, 201 Stockton St., 
Hightstown. 


New Mexico. The New Mexico Musician. C. M. Stookey, Eastern 
New Mexico University, Portales. 

New York. The School Music News. Frederic Fay Swift, Cliffside, 
R. D. No. 1, Maryland, N.Y. 


North Carolina. The North Carolina Music 
Watson, Appalachian High School, Boone. 


North Dakota. NDMEA Newsleiter, Leonard 
School, Carrington. 
Ohio. TRIAD. E. Richard Shoup, 779 Boyce Street, Urbana. 


Oklahoma. Oklahoma School Music News. Richard Brightwell, 
School of Music, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Miss Jeannette Scott, 


Educator. J. Perry 


Borlaug, Public 


Oregon. Oregon Music Educator. 815 N. 
Cottage St., Salem. 

Pennsylvania. PMEA News. Ronald C. Teare, P.O. Box 152, Green- 
ville. 

Rhode Island. 
Kingston. 

South Carolina. The Scuth Carolina Musician. Juanita Hitt, 1809 
Nance St., Newberry. 

South Dakota. South Dakota Music Educator. 
Mitchell Senior High School, Mitchell. 

Tennessee. The Tennessee Musician. J. Clark Rhodes, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas. Texas Music Educator—The Southwestern Musician. D. O. 
Wiley, P.G. Box 3038, Ellwood Station, Lubbock. 

Utah. Utah Music Educator. Jessie M. Perry, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City. 

Virginia. VMEA Notes. Russell Williams, Granby High School, 
Norfolk. 


RIME”. Frank Van Buren, Univ. of Rhode Island, 


Robert Ellingson, 


Was m. Washington Music Educator. R. Bruce Bray, Central 
Washington College of Education, Ellensburg. 

West Virginia. Notes a Tempo. David Wallace, Glenville State 
College, Glenville. 

Wisconsin. The Wisconsin School Musician. H. C. Wegner, 210 
State St., Madison. 

Wyoming. Wyoming Music Educator. Mr. Caryl Alexander, Lan- 
der High School, Lander. 


STATE SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 


Alabama. Emerson S. Van Cleave, State Dept. 
Montgomery 4. 

Delaware. Floyd T. Hart, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover. 

Plorida. David L. Wilmot, Consultant in Music Education, State 
Dept. of Education, Tallahassee. 

Tllinois. Beulah I. Zander, 304 State Office Bldg., Springfield. 

Kentucky. William M. McQueen, State Dept. of Education, Frank- 
fort. 

Louisiana. Edward J. Hermann, Coordinator of Fine Arts, State 
Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge. Roy _C. Welch, Suprv. of 
Music, State Dept. of Education, Baton Rouge. 

Massachusetts. Martina McDonald Driscoll, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, 200 Newbury St., Boston 16. 

Mississippi. Ernestine Ferrell, Supervisor, Music Education, State 
of Mississippi, Dept. of Education, Jackson. 

Missouri. Alfred W. Bleckschmidt, State Dept. of 
Jefferson City. 

Montana. Alfred W. Humphreys, State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Box 118, Capital Station, Helena. 

New Hampshire. Alice A. D. Baumgarner, State Dept. of Educa. 
tion, State House Annex, Concord. 

New York. Joseph G. Saetveit, State Education Dept., Albany L 
William N. Reeves, Associate in Music Education, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany 1. 

North Carolina. Arnold E. Hoffmann, 
struction, Raleigh. 

Ohio. Edith M. Keller, State Dept. of Education, Columbus 

Texas. V. J. Kennedy, Director, Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Texas Education Agency, Austin. 
irginia. C. J. Hesch, Assistant State Supervisor of Music, State 
Board of Education, Richmond. 

West V . Myllan Smyers, State Consultant in Music, State 
Dept. of Education, Charleston 

Wisconsin. G. Lloyd Schultz, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Madison. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR MUSIC EDUCATION 
Officers 
Honorary President—Leo Kestenberg, Teachers Training School, 
20 Adam-Hacohen St., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
President—-Domingo Santa Cruz, Casilla 2100, Santiago Chile. 
Vice-President—Arnold Walter, Royal Conservatory of Music, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 2B, Canada. 
Vice-President—Eberhard Preussner, Mozarteum Academy, Salz- 
burg, Austria. ’ 
Vice-President—Bengt Franzen, Royal Academy of Music, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
Secretary-General—Egon Kraus, Manderscheider Str. 35, Cologne- 
Klettenberg, Germany. 
Treasurer—Vanett Lawler, Executive Secretary, MENC, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., Washington 6, D. C. 
Members-at-Large 
Jonn tishop, Adelaide, South Australia; Elizabeth Collins, Mon- 
rovia, Republic of Liberia; Marcel Cuvelier, Brussels, Belgium; 
Renato Fasano, Venice, Italy; C. Willum Hansen, Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Martti Hela, Helsinki, Finland; Lucrecia R. Kasilag, 
Manila, Philippines; Saburo Moroi, Tokyo, Japan; Trude Reich, 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia; P. Sambamoorthy, Madras, India; Rudolf 
Schoch, Zurich, Switzerland; Blanche Souriac, Paris, France. 
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could this be YOU? 


The Shawnee Press Reference Recording Service provides you with 
a means for judging the usefulness of new choral music through the 
study of regular, full-size scores, while listening to The same music as 
recorded by the Shawnee Choir, a highly competent volunteer group, 


directed by Dr. Earl Willhoite. And — this service is available at no charge. 


We started out three years ago with one longplay album of reference 
recordings. Now we have eight, and that gives you an idea of the 
eagerness with which choral directors have accepted this improved 
method of repertory evaluation. 

After all, there can't possibly be a better way to evaluate unfamiliar 
choral music than to: 

First, hear the actual choral sound of the music {a piano will never 
take the place of a tenor section) . . . second, hear the whole score 
simultaneously, including choral parts, accompaniment, descants, solos 

. . up-to-tempo the first time around . . . with the benefit of as many 
repeated hearings as you wish, while you study the printed score in 
detail... atno charge. Ladies and gentlemen, it can't be beat! 

We have two new 12 inch, long-play record albums, with complete 
binders of all the published scores, exactly as recorded, ready for your 
examination. Titles: SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. |. and SHAWNEE SHOW- 
CASE, VOL. II. See the complete lists of the 26 recorded titles below. 


SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. | includes 
The Light of Liberty Cairns-Ades 
A Senorita's Serenade Richard V. Hyatt 
Lowlands Chanty-Scott 


A Man's Best Friend is His Horse 
Lubin, Vann, Moore-Ades 


Ward-Ringwald 
Sousa-Simeone 
Harry Harter 

. Eastburn-Simeone 
Robert MacKinnon 
Ernst Bacon 
Bernier, Naylor, Brannum 
Brahms-Hoggard 

. Roy Ringwaid 


America, the Beautiful 

The Stars and Stripes Forever 
Two Wings 

Little Brown Jug 

And Time Stili Passing 
The Robe . 
Barefoot 

Ode to Starlight 

O Brother Man! 


this COULD be you! 


You can get these record albums and binders “on approval” for 30 
days, at no charge. Play the records over and over for your study and 
pleasure, play them for your choral groups’ evaluation, play them for 
your choral director friends, and after 30 days, return them with no 
obligation to purchase anything. 


The prices listed apply only if you wish to keep them for your 
permanent reference, after you have heard the recordings. 


To get the albums and binders you'd like to hear and examine: 
just put your name and address on the coupon; place a check mark 
next to the album and binder titles that interest you; and mail it to us. 


For complete information on our other reference recordings and 
binders, see our recent “Plan Ahead” folder. If you'd like another 
copy, check the appropriate square on the coupon. 


Save time in selection . . . Make sure before you buy . . . HEAR 
the choral sound of a wide variety of choral music . . . SELECT — 
with confidence — through the convenient and efficient means of 
Shawnee Press Reference Recordings, those pieces that best suit your 
chorus and your program plans. 


Send in the coupon today. That is, now! 


SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. I! includes 
Give Me A Place in the Sun Waring, Dolph-Ades 
Red Rosey Bush Appalachian-Bell 
Buggy Ride Leslie Bell 
| Hear A Voice a-Prayin’ Houston Bright 
Open Your Heart to Spring Chaplin-Simeone 
Songs of Robert Schumann—Set II! 
Schumann-Churchill 
a. The Music Surres Around Us 
b. When Gently in Slumber c. Wanderer’'s Song 
The Almighty Schubert-Ringwald 
Hello! Mr. Schnibbie Lioyd Pfautsch 
Red Wing Mills-Simeone 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes .. English-Ringwaid 
Shout for Joy . Normand Lockwood 


PRICES: You can purchase each record album, together with its corresponding binder of scores, for the combination price of $5.00. Purchased 
separately, the record albums and binders are $3.50 each. These prices apply ONLY if you decide to keep the items after you have examined them. 


—___.SING AND REJOICE (10 sacred 


| already have the information about 


the other Shawnee Press Reference selections for general ond specific 


Shawnee Fess ine. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Please send “on approval” for 30 days, 
at no charge. 

(0 SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. 1, 12 inch, 
long-play record album, with binder of 
complete printed scores. 

(0 SHAWNEE SHOWCASE, VOL. Ii, 12 inch, 
long-play record album, with binder of 
complete printed scores. 

0 Also, please send another copy of your 
recent “Plan Ahead” folder, which lists 
all eight Reference Recording Albums. 


Recordings, and I'd like to examine the 
following record albums and scores, “‘on 
approval” for 30 days, at no charge. 

—___A SINGING BEE (22 selections from 
Livingston Gearhart's published col- 
lection for two and three part treble 
voices, A Singing Bee.) 

— ——SONGFEST (22 selections from 
Harry Simeone’s published collec- 
tion for beginning four part mixed 
chorus, -) 

——__ SING UNTO THE LORD (18 sacred 
selections for general and specific 
occasions.) 


occasions.) 

—_____ PRAISE GOD (10 sacred selections 
for general and specific occasions.) 
O COME, LET US ADORE HIM (15 
Christmas carols, hymns and 
anthems.) 


Send to: 


NAME 





A 











let’s teach music... 
let's make music 


by MAURINE TIMMERMAN 


Associate Professor of Music, LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES 
; 


Let’s TEACH Music is a college textbook for the music education student or the elementary 
education major. It is supplemented by LEt’s MAKE MusIc, a ong book of complementary 
materials for use at the elementary level. 


; A brisk and practical text, Let’s Teach Music begins with a 
Let 5 searching look at the student’s own elementary school experi- 
te q ‘eal 5 ences. Written by a dynamic and popular music educator who 
, annually trains hundreds of teachers, it contains a storehouse 
MUSIC amar of ideas for teaching music to children. Copious references are 
made to all basic series, including the most recent. Extensive 
recommendations of audio-visual sources and song repertoires 
9 as, are given. Also included are specific suggestions of what to 
t q listen for in music, and instructions for making a variety of 

instruments. 


4.00 net* 
, Let's 

Let’s Make Music is a “how-to-do-it”’ book of songs—how to make musi 
play tunes on the bells, song-flute, recorder and piano; how to 
find chords on the autoharp, piano and ukulele. This book classroom teacher 
teaches theory by means of singing and playing. The material 
assumes no special background in music. 2.50 net* MAURINE TIMMERMAN 


The elementary education student may use both books for two 
semesters, thereby learning the fundamentals of musicianship 
and methods of music teaching at the same time. 





For examination copies use the coupon below. 





